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The period had now arrived when the genius | He then threw the book upon the floor, thrust 
‘ ; | bota hands into his hair, and stood for about two 
of our young sculptor was to assume its nature, | 


| minutes with his gaze steadily fixed on vacancy, 


ower and dignity, to attest its celestial birth! to | : 
P Ai looking like Hamlet in the play when he behulds 


prove its claims to immortality! Hitherto he had | . ‘ , 
j his father’s ghost rising through the trap-door on 


only copied nature. He was now to create! The | ; : j 

‘a . ‘ tod j the stage! He then let go his hair, made three 

noble-t faculty of the human mind, Imagination, | : : oy 
strides across the room, buried his hands in his 


was now to unfold its hitherto unfelt wings, and| : , 
eth | hair again and stood befure a knot-hole in the 


Invention to take possession of her intellectual | ae cay 

| pine partition as if it were “the opening o’ the 
throne. He was now about to test the compass ER RE PR OR IEE EBRM 
of his powers, and irrevocably decide whether he | _ sd ; aad P 
were indeed a true child of genius or only a clever | Y*\CF'04s weld bagend iy Agnes enly Me 
- | light into his closet! After a little while he ele- 


copyist; whether his art originated in his own | , : Ai 
ae bap aiay vated his eyes from the knot-hole to the ceiling 

mind and was creative, or was itseif but a crea- : ; 
ture! and began to take a deep interest in contemplat- 
ing its rafters and festoons of cobwebs; in particu- 


His friend Mr. I had scarcely left him ere ; 
| lar, a huge, antiquated spider that had been an 


he rose and locked his door with an emphasi-; | ; . 
‘old lodger on the premises seemed to receive a 


dropped his curtain before tle window to darken | h hi d. Suddenly bi flast 
. ’ ; arge s egard. yes flash- 
the room; and then with Bulwer’s novel in one | large share of his regar meee: ered ieee 


hand and the other thrusting back his hair from jed fire!—his hands are thrown out ‘ate the sittin 

his fureliead he began to walk the floor. Reader, and making two steps backward he fixes his gaze 
bad » if 2 TT ' Se 

did you ever see a painter while sludving a sub-| #5 he saw a vision’ Gradually he nt unraginns 

ject—a poet inventing, ‘‘his eye in fine phrenzy | attitude as if copying that of some invisible being 

rolling,” —a novelist thinking out his plot—if so, | S°°" only by his own eyes. His muscles become 


you scarce need a description of the manner in relaxed; his head falls a little to one side in the 
which our hero passed the next hour! He had attitude of listening; his lips are parted; he stands 
created a pleasing twilight in his apartment be- breathless with his face slightly up-turned as if to 
cause experience told him that it favored the fan- | Catch some faint and distant sound. 

cy and excited the imagination; beside the par-; Whatis it that he sees? What sound does he 
tial darkness of the room prevented external ob-| hear? He is alone in his room surrounded by his 
jects from drawing the eye, which at such times | busts, and all is silence. Wehear nothing! we see 
should be turned inward upon the scenes it is | nothing! 
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But he hears what we do not! He sees what is 
not perceptible to our vision! We are in his room, 
indeed, surrounded by his busts, and all is silence 
But he is in Pompeii! He is not here! He 
sees Nydia the blind girl! He is beside her as she 
flies!’ Nay, he identifies his spirit with hers! She 
slops, listening and breathless, hearing ber father’s 
voice. He stops and listens also. Observe his 
attitude! He thinks he hears—nay, he really 
hears the voice too! Is it not life and nature! 
Behold! Is that imitatio:? It is Nydia herself? 
{tis the blind girl, we see in the sculptor—it is 
the sculptor who feels himse!f, soul in soul, the 
blind girl!’ We see her but in his shape-—he be- 
holds her and believes that he has assumed hers! 
Speak to him! He starts!) The charm is broken! 
We behold Nydia no longer! It is Edward our 
young hero only before us. Lut Nydia has not 
fled forever! 

Having sent forth his spirit into her form, he 
now has the power of producing that divine form 
in reality. He shall not indeed give it life, for 
that is God’s gift, but he shall infuse into its shape 
and lineaments his own mind, and though he may 
not bring back the soul to animate its bosom, he 
has the power to impress it upon its outward form 
where it shall rest with visible effect like light il- 
Jumining darkness! There is a deep mystery in 
these things! Dost thou understand them? 


The idea of the thing to be created by him is 
now perfected! The spirit of the artist has gone 
forth like the missive dove—and plucked on the 
shores of the new world his genius is opening to | 
his view, the olive leaf of promise! In his con- 
ception of Nydia he feels that he possesses a pow- 
er which he knew nothing of before. Invention 
and Imagination—spiritual creations of whose 
existence he was hitherto ignorant—had now be- 
come the hand-maidens of his art! He felt a new 
power in himself as if he had become raised to 
an higher order of being. He felt within him 
more than ever before, the god-like image of the 
human mind! Its affinity with Deity! He re- 
garded himself with awe as invested with a pow- 
er that belonged not to mortals; and as he con- 
templated the glorious field which imagination 
had displayed to his view, he trembled lest in ap- 
propriating it he was encroaching upon the pro- 
vince of God! Such is the greatness yet the hu- 
mility of genius! 

He has finished the conception of his subject 
and stands silent. The fire and animation, and 
imaginative power of his countenance have pass- 
ed away. He is silent and subdued before the 
idea of his creative genius! His gaze is adoring 
and full of stilled rapture! for the Nydia of his | 
creation is in his presenceas visibly as she was des- 
tined to be in marble! His hands are clasped 


to us. 
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earnestly, and his eyes look full and tenderly up- 
on the unembodied creation! Pride mingled with 
gratitude are expressed in his intelligent and 
speaking countenance. Behold! he slowly kneels! 
He stretches forth his hands to invisibility!’ He 
lifts them, thence, clasped to heaven and adores 
that Being who has given hima soul! Who in 
creating him with a mind and spirit ‘in his own 
image,” had endowed him with the faculties of 
the imagination and conception of the beautiful, 
and the power to embody it to the eye! 


The idea of his statue being complete with all 
its graceful proportions in his mind, it now re- 
mained for him to makea model of it. This was 
the least part of the labor! The efforts of the con- 
ception of the ideal is the tabor! The energy of 
the mind engaged in protracted spiritual! invention 
for a few hours becomes fatigued and reacts upon 
the body in a degree that days of mere physical 
exertion cannot produce. Edward was surprised 
to find himself faint and weary, and incapable of 
exertion. He walked forth to invigorate his pow- 
ers, resolving to defer the commencement of his 
work until morning; for he found that he was to- 
tally deficient in energy and in inclination to make 
the least bodily effort. He felt he needed no 
stronger argument in proof of the independent 
action of mind and matter, and that the former 
would act if separated from the latter with an en- 
ergy and power of which we can have no ade- 
quate conception. He was therefore forcibly im- 
pressed with the truth expressed by Thorwaldson, 
that no inventive mind can be atheistical. 


The ensuing morning our young sculptor rose 
early from a profound and dreamless sleep, in 
which both mind and body were restored to their 
former buoyancy and energy. He immediately 
commenced his work. The shapeless column of 
clay which he had prepared the night previous 
soon began to assuine the outline of his ideal cre- 
ation. Hour after hour he plied his work, and 
evening with its gathering shades only won him 
from his delightful task. Day after day passed on 
and at length his idea stood forth embodied! The 
head and face were Mary’s! how could it be else, 
dear reader! It was about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when he gave it the last touch of his art, 
and confessed to himself that it was finished! He laid 
down his pliant steel knife, and stepped back to 
gaze upon it. It was indeed a lovely thing to sur- 
vey! He felt he had surpassed his original con- 
ception. His heart swelled with pride and grati- 
tude, and after looking at it a few moments he 
covered his face with his hands and wept! 

The emotions and feelings of a child of genius 
are so delicate, sospiritual, so different fron those 
of ordinary people that a description or an analy- 
sis could be neither understood nor appreciated, if 








it were possible to select language sufficiently re- 
fined to convey them in. And they are, more- 


over, foo sacred to be laid open to the common | 


eye! In describing the effect of genius upon the 
mind of its possessor, and delineating the finer 
sensibilities of its nature, it seems to us like a 


sacrilegious lifting of the veil from the soul of ev- | 


ery child of genius, and rudely exposing the sanc- 


tity of his private feelings to the curious and un- | 
We | 
will therefore forbear drawing the veil farther | 


feeling gaze of the unsympathizing world. 


fiom the bosom of our hero, and refrain from the 
closer description and nicer discrimination of his 
feelings we had contemplated. 

“Shall I come in, Edward?” said the voice of 
his friend, the merchant, for the twentieth time 
heard at the door froin day to day since he had 
begun his statue. ‘It must be far enough ad- 
vanced now for me to see it.” 

E !ward removed his hands from his tearful face 
which brightened with smiles. 
an instant to take a single look at the statue men- 
tally to anticipate the effect it would have on his 
friend, and then bounded to open the door which 
he had kept closed and locked ever since he had 
undertaken his new work, admitting no one save 


lus sister Ma’y, whose rounded arms and pretty 


feet he obstinately persisted, all she could say to 
the contrary, in liaving to serve as models for his 
Nydia’s. 

The merchant entered and Edward closed the 
door. His heart was in his throat for the suffo- 
cating feelings with which he fixed his breathless 
gaze upon him as he gave the first glance at his 
statue! The merchant’s eyes no sooner fell upon 
it than he started back with an exclamation of un- 
mingled surprise and admiration. Edward’s breath 
came freer. He knew that he had been success- 
full Mr. [—— continued to survey it for some 
time in silence, but with the purest delight min- 
gled with astonishment. At length he turned and 
fixed his looks upon the artist. Edward modestly 
shrunk from his regards and dropped his eyes 
timidly upon the floor. He approached and took 
his hand warmly in his while he said in a voice 
trembling with emotion— 

‘‘My dear young friend, I know not what to 


say—how to praise! Words fail me! I feel they 
are inadequate to convey to you the tithe of what 


I feel at witnessing this extraordinary triumph of | 


your genius. 
of workmanship as if it came fresh from the 
hanas of nature. It needs but the breath of the 
Divinity to live! It is all grace, truth and beau- 
ty! The conception is faultless! the execution 
masterly! You have immortalized yourself!” 


‘‘No, do not spoil me, as Mr. Thomas has said,” 
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He lingered for | 


I can only say it is as fair a piece | 


9 


» 
~~) 


| replied Edward smiling; “1 am happy enough if 
you think it well done.” 

“Welldone! Nothing can be more exquisite,” 
! said he, placing himself before it; “I could stand 
here and gaze on it for hours! Cincinnati will 
keep you after this?” 

“No. Iam going to New York. 

“You are very decided in your determination 
to go.” 

“And the people have been very decided in 
their determination to send me,” he answered, 
with something of sensitiveness. 

“They will be as determined the other way, 
| when they see this. You judge us harshly, Ed- 
| ward.” 
| You know I should have starved, nevertheless, 
| but for carving blocks. I lin ve lived on two meals 
a day ever since I have been at work on this, be‘ 
| cause J couldn’t spare the time to work at my 
blocks to earn enough to provide me with three.” 


His friene looked at him with surprise, while 
| indignation and sympathy were blended in the ex- 
| pression of his face as he said, 
“Well, if you go I cannot blame you. 
| will you do with this?” 
Edward blushed and hesitated, then answered, 
“If T can sell it I shall do so; for it is to its pro- 
‘eceds I look for money to pay my expenses to New 
| York.” 

“The city will purchase it of you, then. 
| does not I will.” 
| The next day our young sculptor’s room was 
| visited by several gentlemen and ladies whom his 
friend’s account of the statue had brought thither. 
| There was but one voice of universal admiration 
) and praise, and our hero forthwith became the 
lion! “Have you seen Nydia?” was a question 
that was asked a hundred times in twenty-four 
hours, by the young and old, maid and matron.— 
For several days he was the theme of the rich and 
the tasteful, his name in every mouth, yet him- 
self secretly toiling till midnight carving blocks 
on a bench beside his statue to get bread to put 
|intohisown mouth! Reader, this is no fiction 
| which I am writing, though I have put it in the 
gnise of a romance! 


The next Monday the following notice appear- 
ed in Mr. Hammond’s paper:— 


What 


| 





If it 


“Sratve or Nypia, THe Buinp Girt, mw Bet- 

wer’s ‘last Days or Pompenu.’—Our young 
| friend Brackett, only twenty years of age, and but 
six months since he commenced modelling, has 
| made and finished a statue, large as life, of Nydia 
| the Blind Girl, ina drapery of Grecian costume. 
This is, we believe, the first statue ever executed 

in the great Valley of the Mississippi, and would 
do credit to artists of long practice and establish- 

ed reputation. What then, is due to a youth of 
twenty, and only six months since he first applied 
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his plastic hand to clay! It is altogether unpre- 
cedented in the history of sculpture. 

“The following is Bulwer’s reason for the intro- 
duction of this character into his deservedly pop- 
ular work: 

“ *For the existence of the Blind Girl I am in- 
debted to a casual conversation with a gentleman, 
well known among the English at Naples for his 
general knowledge of the many paths of life.— 
Speaking of the utter darkness which aecompani- 
ed the first recorded eruption of Vesuvius, and 
the additional obstacle it presented to the e-ca e 
of the inhabitants, he observed, that the blind 
would be mest favored in such a moment, and find 
the easiest deliverance. 
the creation of Nydia.’—[Sce preface, page 8.] 

“The position of the statue is precise'y in ac- 
cordance with the following passage: [See p. 127, 
Harper and Brothers’ edition. | 

***Nydia, my child,” said Giaucus. 

“At the sound of Ins voice she paused at once 
—listening, blushing, breathless; with her lips 
parted. her face upturned to catch the direction of 
the sound. 

“Mr. Brackett has fixed his mind upon the 
pursuit of the sculpter’s art, and has no other re- 
source; and from our knowledge of him, we un- 
hesitatingly say that he possesses the genius, in- | 
dustry and stability, which cannot fail to carry 
him to the very height of perfection in the art | 
that he has chosen to pursue: provided, that pa- 
tronage is atlorded him, to which his merits as a 
man, and an artist, so justly entitle him. Let ail | 
remember that, as ‘without rain from Heaven, the 
cor will wither on the stalk,’ so without patron- 
age, the fine arts must wither and fail. Let that 
never be said of a city which 1s supplying the | 
whole nation with artists.” 


Nydia now continued to attract visiters for sev- 
eral days, yet no one was induced to engage the 
sculptor of this chef-da@uvre to take his bust!— | 
Yet those very persons, and some of them “living 


| 


This remark originated | ward, smiling; “indeed I shall have to part with 


| to purchase it. 


can do what you have here done, can never fail 
of success, Stay with us.” 

“I have made up my mind,” said Edward, firm- 
ly. 

“Well, it will be best for you! New York is 
the place for a genius like yours. They will ap- 
preciate it there. There men have wealth, and 
they naturally, if they possess any taste beyond a 
barbarian, patronize the arts. Go to New York, 
but leave us your Blind Girl” 

“T can’t very well take her with me,” said Ed- 


it to be able to get there myself.” 
“Then you shall be paid for it. I wish the city 
I will agitate the subject in my 
next paper. Jf it will not buy it it deserves to 
produce nothing beyond chimney-sweeps benee- 
| furth. Will you consent to sell it to the city?” 

“Willingly.” 

“What price do you put upon it?” 

“None. I shall be content to obtain enongh to 
enable ine tu reach New York, if you think 
it would bring so much as one hundred dollars!” 

“One hundred dollars,” exclaimed the old gen- 
tlheman with surprise, taking a huge pinch of snuff. 
“They shall give you five hundred.” 

Edward started at Learing this sum named. He 
had trembled at repeating one hundred! 

*When do you go to New York?” 

“So soonas | can leave.” 

I will see what I can do for you. 


If 1 could afford 


“Very weil. 
You tave done our city honor. 


| it: would buy the statue myself! But I must wait 


till my rail-road gets through from Charleston. 
The city owes me a bust,” he added, smiling hu- 





in style” too, pretended to be patrons of the arts; 
and considered themselves as having dune enough 
to support their claim by lounging into Brackeit’s 
studio, and admiring with extravagant praise his 
statue of the Blind Girl! 
many such patrons! They belong to the class of 
those patrons of an author who honor him by 
condescending to send and borrow his ‘last works’ 
to read! 


It was two o’clock, and his visiters had all gone 
and left him alone. He cast himself into a chair 
despondingly. Afier gazing awhile moodily upon 
his beautiful statue he rose up with a sudden im 
pulse to dash it in pieces. As he got to his feet a 
loud sharp rap was given upon his door,and opening 
it he beheld his old friend Mr. Thomas, who had 
several times visited his statue with increasing ad- 
miration. 


‘Geniuses’ see a great 


“Well, sir,” said the old gentleman, shaking 


| morously, ‘for projecting it; and mark me! they 


will yet get you to undertake it when Iam inmy 
grave. Good day, young sir. Look into the 
morning’s Gazette and you will see that I shall 
not have forgotten you.” 
Thus speaking the venerable editor of the Ga- 
zette, who has since distinguished himself by the 
| publication of his “Reminiscences of his own 
Times,” left the room, and our hero inspired with 
newly awakene hope gazed spon his Nydia with 
| more complacency. ‘*Nevertheless,” said he, de- 
| terminedly, after a few moments’ thoughtful sur- 
vey of it, ‘nevertheless, if it does not bring me 
enough to leave this city I will yet break it!” 
We are sorry to have to record this ebullition of 
wounded sensibility on the part of our hero, but 
we do it with less reluctance in that we are assur- 
ed none of our readers will take him very severe- 
ly to task fur it. Much allowance must always be 
made for men of genius, as such have the reputa- 


him by the hand, “I am told by your friend Mr. | tion of being rather more sensitive of wrong than 
I—— that you don’t like us and mean to go to | other people. We don’t know how true this is 


t 


New York. Don’ be discouraged. A man that! in general, but_ we know that our hero naturally 








possessed a very placid and even spirit, and was 
blessed with no small degree of patience, which 
latter virtue he learned while ‘master’ of the vil- 
lage school of G 


n. 


The ensuing morning Edward looked eagerly 
in the Gazette and found that his venerable friend 
had not made him a light promise. With mingled 
feelings of gratitude and mortified pride he read 
the following long article of which himself was 
mainly the subject: 


“Brackett, THE Scvutptor.—The celebrity 
and rising greatness of her artists is fast giving 
to Cincinnati a name imperishable, of which her 
citizens ought justly to be proud. In classic Ita- 
ly, the native soil of the fine arts—the mother of 
artists—and even in Rome herse!f—that Rome, 
with which is connected all that is grand and im- 
posing—the powerful mind and masterly execu- 
tion of a Powers are taking precedence, and bear- 
ing off the palm of victory fiom her own native 
sons. And who is Powers? asked the Italians, 
when they saw his work. In Boston—which 
claims to be the Athens of our own country—tihe 
genius and perseverance of a CLEVENGER, has 
thrown into the shade older artists, whose produc- 
tions were only seen .9 be admired, and they, too, 
put the question, who is Clevenger? In New York 
—the centre of attraction for all that is attractive 
and attracting—a Powe t, ina different branch 
of the fine arts—which, though requiring diferent 
degrees of talent, is not the less arduous—is fast 
winning for himself an eminent position in his 
profession, and reaping a golden harvest from the 
connoisseurs of that city. There, too, the ques- 
tion was asked—w ho is this Powell? 

Can our readers and the citizens of this city 
answer these questions? Does not the answer 
which they elicit warm their cheeks with the glow 
of a proud satisfaction and an honest pride, when 
they recognize the compliment it conveys. These 
artists, (King, Beard, Frankenstien,) and several 
others, are children of our soil; here they first telt 
the impulse of their genius, urging them on to 
great achievements; here they received that en- 
couragement and assistance so necessary to young 
and aspiring minds; and now that it is to their 
advantage to form new associations, and move 
among other scenes, it is with a natural affection 
—the affection which a child feels for a parent— 
that they turn their eyes toward Cincinnati, and 
speak of her citizens only with reverence and es- 
teem. Had Fowers not lave been assisted in his 
first struggles, the Italians might, until this day, 
have been ignorant of the existence of the “Queen 
of the West.” Had Clevenger and Powell, been 
sent from us, without any proof of our apprecia- 
tion of their talents, we might still be considered 
as only semi-civilized by our brethren east of the 
Alleghanies. 

At the head of this article stands the name of 
another of those children of genius, who do not 
spring up every day—Epwarp Brackerr—and 
who bids fair, to equal, if not surpass, thoxe who 
have preceded him in the same path. In the brief 
period of six months, without assistance, and fre- 
quently under the pain of pecuniary embuarrass- 
ment—than which nothing is more injusious to a 
lively fancy or an active genius—he has produced 
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approbation of men of judgment. In addition to 
these, he has just completed, sufficiently to ex- 
hibit it, a fall length statue representing Nypta, 
the blind girl of Pompeii, designed trom the char- 
acier drawn by Bulwer in his ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii.” The whole statue evinces decided 
marks of genius. The outline of the form is fine- 
ly,and the position in which it is cast, in a list- 
ening attitude, is graceful and elegant, and when 
the work receives the finish which its creator in- 
tends to give it as soon as he is in a situation to 
do so, we have little hesitation in saying it will 
not suffer by a comparison, with the productions 
of his two distinguised contemporaries—Powers 
and Clevenger. Already, without the aid or en- 
couragement which they received, he has achev- 
ed, what they never dared to attempt—To Ep- 
warp Brackett, a self-taught sculptor, aged only 
about twenty years, belongs the honor of producing 
the first fuil length statue ever cast in the great valley 
of the Mississippi, in six months from the period when 
he first devoted himself to the art! It isa great 
achievement, worthy of the age! 


Mr. Brackett is at this time in that situation 
so common among artists and men of genius. ° 
The cold hand of penury has fixed upon him its 
icy grasp. His wishes and ambition are cramped 
for want of means to enable him to procure those 
requisites which are necessary to a successful pros- 
ecution of his art. He has embarked his all in 
the pursuit he has chosen, with the determina- 
tion to persevere; the most severe trials that sen- 
sitive men can feel have been met by him with 
unshaken firmness; and as he has no other re- 
sources to depend upon but the labor of his hands, 
an honest heart and strong mind, enthusiasm, and 
an exalted regard for the fine arts, he is reluct- 
antly compelled to part with this statue, in order 
to raise the wherewith to pursue his avocations. 
He designs going east, where he will have better 
opportunities for study, within a month or six 
weeks; and unless the lovers of the fine arts in 
this city make him an offer, he will necessarily 
be obliged to remove Nypia to some other mar- 
ket, where her merits and his talents will be bet- 
ter appreciated, and mure liberally patronized. 


In order to avoid this, it is proposed to the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati to purchase the statue and 
place it in the museum, where it will be open to 
the inspection of visiters. Many reasons might 
be urged in favor of the purchase, Here, is a 
young artist, who has given more decideé mani- 
festations of a mind of the highest order, when 
circumstances are taken into consideration, than 
either of those for whom we feel so great a pride, 
had done at his age. In proof of this assertion, 
we need but state that he has only been engaged 
upon Nydia, about five weeks! The crisis with 
him has arrived; and he appeals to that public of 
whose generosity he has heard so much, to help 
him out of his difficulties, and give him a fair 
start on the track! Will they turn a deaf ear to 
his appeal? This statue should be kept in our city! 
Being the first ever cast in the Mississippi valley, 
it will in after years become an object of curiosi- 
ty, even should its creator feel the pangs of a bit- 
ter disappointment, and be forced to abandon that 
pursuit fur which he isso eminently caleulated. 
But should he fee] the warmth of our patronage, 
and become great in he profession—of which 


five busts, which have received the unqnalified ' there is no doubt in our minds—how greatly will 
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its value be enhanced when the name of Brackett 
is familiar to every one and his works are looked 
upon by all with admiration and delight. 

His friends, who know him and appreciate his 
talents, are making exertions among our citizens 
in his behalf. A meeting will probably be called, 
and some plan adopted to purchase the work by 
subscription. This will probably meet his appro- 
bation, and appears to be the only practicable one 
at thistime. And we doubt not but all those who 
feel gratified at the name our city is earning 
abroad, fur her devotion to the Fine Arts, will, 
without hesitation, come forward and lend a help- 
ing hand. 

In the meantime, the statue is exhibiting with 
several other pieces of his work, at his room on 
Vine street, where he will be happy to see his 
friends.” 

‘There am I made an object of pnblic charity 
through the good meaning benevolence of my 
friends,” said Edward, stung with mortification, 
when he had ended the perusal of this appeal to 
the citizens. ‘Nevertheless, theirs, not mine, be 
‘the shame! _ I will not let this annoy me, though 
‘tis trying enough for one who feels he has the 
possession of an art by which he ought to live, to 
be compelled to appeal, through the papers, to the 
public spirit of his fellow-c'tizens!”’ 

“So, how are ye now, Brackett,” said a deep 
rich voice of one behind him in a cordial tone. 

Edward turned and saw beside him a stout, 


middle-sized, dark-complexioned man, lame, and | 


with an iron frame attached to his fuot, dressed 
in a black frock coat buttoned to his chin to dis- 
play the full proportions of a very manly chest. 

“Ah, how do you do, Mr. Thomas,” said the 
young Sculptor thrusting aside the newspaper 
with heightened color. 


| 
“So you are reading the old man’s editorial! 1 
tell you what it is, Brackett,” he added, with a_ 


laughing expression in his fine dark eyes and 
beaming over his handsome face, “1 would'nt let 
them have your statue? Send it to Bulwer!” 

“IT must part with itat once, Mr. Thomas,” said 
Edward, forcibly. 

“Iv's a glorious thing,” exclaimed the other 
with animation, walking round by the help of his 


, “I can’t agree with you,” said Edward; ‘do 
you know my greatest ambition is to achieve 
something in imperishable marble, the labor on 
which shall afford me daily gratification while I 
live, and which after | am dead shall carry my 
name down to posterity! I should exist miserably 
if | thought I should be forgotten dead!” 


“You are young and enthusiastic,” said the oth- 
er, smiling, who was himself scarcely thirty, and 





had more enthusiasm himself than most any oth- 
er man; ‘“‘what cares Praxiteles or Canova for 
their immortality? What matters it now to Ba- 


con that he spent years on his chef d’euvre, the 

monument to Chatham in Westminster Ab! ey? Had 

all his works been done only in the clay and per- 
| ished with him, it were the same to him as if they 
were carved in the eternal Alps, or if carved in 
| 


the Alps asif they had been only moulded in 
clay!” 

‘Bacon seemed to think to himself,” said Ed- 
ward, who had been recently reading the life of 
the great British sculptor. ‘Do you remember 
his last words which he ordered to be inscribed on 
his tomb-stone?” 

**No.” 

“Although he had sculptured some of the fin- 
est monuments of modern times for the tombs of 
nobles and kings, he desired that his own grave 
| should be covered with a plain slab of stone in- 
scribe! with these extraordinary words: 

“Wuar I was As AN ARTIST SEEMED TO ME OF 
SOME IMPORTANCE WHILE | Liven; BuT wuaT | 
REALLY WAS AS A BELIEVER IN Curist Jesws 1s 
THE ONLY THING OF IMPORTANCE TO ME NOW.” 

“This chimes in with my argument. I did’nt 
kuow Bacon was sucha good Christian,” said the 
novelist, musingly. ‘By-the-by, Brackett, how 
| few men of genius are pious men! 1 never knew 
| a painter ora sculptor, or an author with an ex- 
ception or two, but what would work Sabbaths. 

It seems, by George! to be a sort of pet-day with 
them for fancy work! And the rogues seldom go 
|tochurch. Do you drive at it Sunday’s Brack- 





stick and taking up just the position a man of | et?” he asked, cutting his bright piercing eye up 


taste would assume in viewing it; “1 would give 
half Ll expect Lea and Blancha:d to pay me for 
my next novel, ‘Daniel Boone,’ if Bulwer could 
only see it! Nothing gives an author such plea- 


| at the face of our hero with a humorous look. 
“I confess I do.” 
“Well, its a bad habit, I'm thinking. Lord 
Hale said after thirty years experience that he 


sure, by George! or is so complimentary to him | lad never undertaken any week-day business on 
as for artiste to embody his creations’ | never feel | the Sabbath that everything did'nt go wrong the 
so mad os ldo when JI take up one of the gor-| whole week, and that he never gained a shilling 
geous Byron Illustrations and reflect that he to | or an hour by it, but had lost many. Now I be- 
whom they would afford such exquisite sensations | lieve there is more truth in this than we are dis- 
of gratified pride, is dead and in his grave. That's | posed to believe. I have half a mind to write my 
the devil of authorship. We are like seeds, we} next novel on this plan. I havea friend down 


must be put under the ground before we can show 
atopof it! Posthumoys reputation is'nt worth 


a fig.” 


south who writes piratical novels, who tells me 
he never wrote a line of any of his books on the 
Sabbath. But then he is of a puritan family, and 
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such get broke into this way from yearlings! By- 
the-by, what antique did you copy that drapery 
from?” 

‘My own fancy.” 

‘Brackett, you’re a genius! Do you knew 
Beard? Well, he’s a character! He has more head 
and heart about him than any man I ever knew. 
His eccentricities would filla volume. Have you 
seen his bust of himself?” 

“No.” 

“It is capital. It looks just like him and old 
John Knox. You would swear it was taken for 
either. Pity he is married, though he is well 
married! But no young artist should take a wile, 
were she as lovely as the personification of your 
ideal Nydia. It clogs his whole career. The mo- 
ment a young man of genius commits matrimony, 
from that moment he ceases to advanee. He lives 
on thenceforward a sort of humdrum life, work- 
ing for his daily bread and begetting children to | 
eatitup. Don’t marry, Ei! When a young art- 


[ Original.) 
POETRY. 


BY 8S. F. GLENN. 


So much has already been said upon poets and 
poetry, that he who could say anything new, at this 
late day upon those subjects,should be himself a po- 
et, and a poet too of no mean degree. The confes- 
sions, voluntsry and involuntary, which those en- 
dowed with the inspiration of song have made,form 
the best materials of their character, as Genius is 
impulsive and sincerity speaks by impulse. I 
have been pleased, therefore, in reading the lives 
and poetry of the poets, when I discovered an epis- 
ode in their descriptions that related to themselves; 
opening their very souls, as it were, for public in- 
spection in an unguarded moment, with all that 
pure simplicity which governs their feelings. I 
think the best material for a poet’s life consists in 
his letters. There is no speculation there, and 


ist is single there is a community of interests in| Speculation is a biographer’s hobby; but the free 
him. The rich old bachelors cast a patronizing , course of feeling runs unfettered by a commentary. 


eye on him; old maids regard him with favor; and | How beautifully Simple is the relation of the in- 
young maids with a tender consideration that is cident by Burns in one of his letters to the effect 


very pleasing and promotive of nis own interests. 
But let him marry and they drop him at once. 
Set it down asa rule, Ned, that all pretty ladies, 
and cross, rich old bachelors, hate a rising artist’s 
wife! They look upon her as in some sort mon- 
epolizing a species of property which they mated 
been in the habit of looking upon as their own. 
Never marry, Ned, till you have gained the high- 
est top-stone of your fime, and then only when 
you get the gout and want somebody to keep 
warm flannels to your toes. Come, let us go 
down to the Exchange and sce the news. By-the- 
by, Pll bet you a red cent the city won’t give the 
first dollar toward purchasing Nydia.” 

“Then I will destroy it.” 

“No, no. We'll learn something about it at 
the news-room.” 

With these words he passed his arm through 
our hero’s and they walked together tu the end of 
the street; when shrinking at the idea of going 
into a public room where he might possibly be the 
subject of conversation, Edward excused hirmsel. 
and hastened to pay a brief visitto Mary. An 
hour in her sweet society restored him to calm- 
ness, patience, and perfect peace; and when he 
re-entered his studio he resolved to let things take 
their course, and instead of being ‘‘overcome of 
evil to overcome evil with good.” 

(To be Continued.) 


If a man is alone in doing his duty, he has the 
more reason to be thankful to God and not to be 
ashamed of it before men. 


that, being at a lady’s house, a song was sung, ap- 
plauded and encored. The lady asked whose it 
was:—‘‘*Mine!” eagerly exclaimed the delighted 
bard—*'.4nd one of the very best I've written.”? The 
lady made no reply! Burns innocently remarks 
that he had a great mind to say something about 
throwing pearls, &c., but refrained, for she really 
was « lady of taste. Such an anecdote throws 
more light into a poet’s character than a folio vol- 
ume of speculation. 

Crabbe, in his Synonymes, defines Genius to be 
“that tone of the thinking faculty, which is alto- 
gether individual in its character, opposed to eve- 
ry thing artificial, acquired, circumstantial, or in- 
cidental, and the pure spark of the divine flame 
which raises the possessor above all his fellow 
mortals.” And yet he distinguishes a man of ge- 
nus from an intellectual man, although the latter 
he says, is known “by the originality of his concep- 
tions.” This is rather incongruous reasoning. — 
Burke, in his essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
says that “the mind of man possesses a sort of 
creative power of its own; eitherin representing at 
pleasure the images of things in the order and 
manner in which they are received by the senses, 
or combining those images in a new manner, or 
according to a different or/er. This power is call- 
ed Imagination; and to this belongs whatever is 
called wit, fancy, and the like. But it must be 
observed that the power of the imagination is in- 
capable of producing anything absolutely new; it 
can only vary the disposition of those ideas which 
it has received from the senses.” This is doubt- 
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less a trae theory, and hence what are miscalled 
plagiariems. Lady Blessington endeavors to show 


that Byron's literary pilferings on Mad. De Stacl 


and others were unwittingly made, and #o we fully 
believe. She says the thouglits of authors “pass- 


ed through the glowing alembic of his mind” and | 
is 


assumed new colors in their expression. He 
made to askin the same work “who is the author, 
that is not, intentionally, or unintentionally, a pla- 
giarist? Many more | am persuaded are the latter 
than the form r,and if one has read much, it is 


difficult, if not impossible, to avoid adopting not | 


only the thoughts, but the expressions of others, 
which, after they have been sometime stored away 
in the mind, appear to us to come forth ready 


formed like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, | 


and we fancy them our own progeny instead of be- 
ing those of adoption.” Dre. Johnson says he can- 
not blame any bard for drinking at the perennial 
epring of Homer. La Bruyere asserts that Le 
choix des pensees est invention; the oft repeated tru- 
ism of Goldsmith that 


“Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long,” 


is borrowed verbatim from Young's Night Thoughts; 
and the truth is that each member of the literary 
corps has merely dressed the same image in the 
garb of his own fancy, and he is alone the most 
successful who arrays the Muse in the robe of pop- 
ular taste. Thus quickness of conception, appre- 
hension and keen sensibility are the evidences of 
Genus. They mould the sensation to their own 
fancy, and weave in a garland the flowers gathere | 
in the garden of truth. 

“And what is Poetry,” exclaimed L. E. L.; 
“and what is a poetical career? The first is to have 
an organization of extreme sensibility which the 
second exposes bare-headed to the rudest weather.” 
Those few possessed of genius have little sympa- 
thy in common with mankind,—or, rather, man- 
kind with them—for genius is abundant in the 
milk of human kindness. As their pleasures, aris- 
ing from their quick feelings, are exquisite, so are 
their pains—they never feel in moderation. And 
thus they are ever at fault; they do not know the 
world nor the world them.—The same sensitive 


soul that receives impressions so strongly governs | 


them in purity. “Genius is naturally a holy thing,” 
saysa writer in Blackwood: not prepared, there- 
fore, for the struggle of busy life she is the better 
able to keep herself free from its attending vices. 
And thus she preserves that pure simplicity which 
nature gave her, and carries as Coleridge says Ge- 
nius always does, ‘the feelings of childhood into 
those of manhood.” The poet too enjoys a 
double existence as De Stael* calls it—that of 


*Influence of Literature upon Society. 


Poetry. 


Genius and his own; and the power of receiving 
; and conferring happiness to an eminent degree. 
“Genius,”says D'leraeli the elder—*‘that generous 
| temper which krtws nothing of the basencss of 
| mankind, unsatisfied and raging with a devouring 

eagerness for the aliment which it has not yet 
fund, to perfect some glorious design, to charm 
the world or make it happier.” Great indeed is 
the gift of genius—the power of creation! The 
dungeon is an unlimited world to himas Bunyan, 
| Tasso, and Silvi Pellico prove. 


«The mind is its own place 
| And can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of hell.” 


| The soul wanders in interminable space while the 
poor body is shackled to a little spot. How ennob- 
ing is the attribute of Geniu-? how pure,how valu- 


able and how powerful? But in this practical age 
and country she can only be appreciated by a few. 
The pursuit of gain is an absorbent of the minds 
of the great multitude, and the excitement of their 
pursuit swallows up the purer sentiments. The 
‘lust of wealth and the pride of life is the low am- 
bition of the crowd. He certainly is “worse than 
a heathen” that does not provide for his own house- 
hold—but we should not make gold altogether the 
god of our idolatry. Rollin*® says, “however splen- 
| did the glory of arms or of birth may appear, there 
is still something which more nearly concerns us 
| which we derive from the talents of the mind. It 
gives a man superiority far more agreeable than 
that which proceeds from riches, birth or employ- 
ments, as these are all external, whereas the mind 
is properly our own, or rather is ours-lves and 
| constitutes our very existence.” Poetry and po- 
'verty have been unjustly allied, and become a 
vulgar error. Virgil, Horace, Petrarch, Dante, 
Byron, Walter Scott, and many others were afilu- 
/ ent. Campbell is no beggar, and we all know that 
Rogers, the banker-poet, lives pretty comfortably. 
| But there is something so out of character with 
' Genius and“this world’s vain stir” that even Gold- 
| sinith warbled his sweet notes in diffidence and 
| swept the harp of Nature with a trembling hand 
even in England—that doting mother of Genius. 
It was his “shame in crowds—his solitary pride.” 
And why should Poetry bo ashamed? It never 
| had a useless end in view. True poetry is full of 
wisdom and power. Solon was a poet,—Empedo- 
cles was a poet,—Pla'o was a poet. Laws were 
formerly promulgated in poetry; and Plutarch says 
that “Thales was famed for his wisdom and politi- 
cal abilities; he was withal a lyric poet, who un- 
der the color of exercising his art, performed as 
great things as the most excellent lawgivers. For 
his odes were so many persuasives to obedience and 
unanimity, asby means of melody and numbers 


*Belles Lettres. 
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they had great grace and power; they softened in- (Original.) 

sensibly the manners of the audience, drew them THE CHILDREN OF THE FOREST. 
off from the animosity which then prevailed, and 
united them in zeal for excellence and virtue.”— 
Poetry is “impassioned truth.” Its appeals are 
briefand beautiful. It varies thought like the 
kaleidoscope does its images---into an endless 
diversity of beautiful forms. It fascinates by 
the harmony of its construction and convinces by 
the force of its truth. But it is impossible to ap- 
preciate poetry without a cultivated taste. The 
mass of mankind must ever remain ignorant of 
even the nature of poetry. If Dr. Johnson could 
confess that he wes ruc abie to comprehend the 
sublimities of Milton; if the excellent Cowley could 
write that the ‘‘old school-master” had produceda 


| How melancholy, to the musing mind, 
| Is the sad lustory of the mighty race 
| That filled these forests, and once ruled this land! 
| Ah! wretched is the record of their wrongs, 
And of their ruin, though the brilliant page 
Of story, still is rich with their renown! 
Where are the children of the forest now, 
Who roam'd the woodlands of the Western World, 
And shone in daring deeds of war? Alas! 
Long since they sunk from chivalry to shame, 
| And dwindled till the remnant of their race, 
| Alone remains. Gone are their mighty men, 
| Like spectres of a mid-day dream when past, 
| And slumber in the grave of Indian glory. 
| The tide of time hath washed away their steps, 
And buried them forever, and upon 


poem (no other than Paradise Lost) ‘‘remarka- 
ble for nothing but its great length; if the Critical 
| Jowper, i , ; re ‘ : 
> wana a deay a ws the er — The ruins of their empire hath arisen 
SOU PNT MS NEM EPRES GS Genres, GRE ENG NAN | ve, great Republic of the truly free. 
the same to Pope, how can it be possible that the 4 P ; 
The warwhoop thro’ the woodland, rings no more, 
dollar-and-cent world can appreciate puetry—the | ’ 
~ And o’er the silver surface of the stream, 
melody of truth! It is a rare gift, that of sharing | : 
A ' = No longer glides the Indian gondolier. 
the sympathies of genius, and to expect from the : 
_— . : The council fire, around which once convened 
world at large an appreciation of the “divine art” ; aie 
. Sale P ‘ally ti | A host of warrior chiefs, hath long gone out 
patheenier Goce, Fay “ onary ' a Upon the shore, and in the woodland shade, 
genius of the tranquil hour. Like the soothing | The dusky lover now no longer woos 
spell of distant music when the moon is pouring | f4js dark eyed damsel. Where the wigwam stood, 
her light upon the earth and when stars are in the | Tie axe hath felled the forest, and the field 
skies it comes over the troubled soul like mercy | Groans with its golden grain. Upon the banks 
hovering around the throne of God. The love of Of rivers, rolling onward to the main, 
it increases with the knowledge of it, and we do) where lofty ships are bending to the breeze 
not wonder when we read the poets that enthusi- | And bearing to our shores, from every clime, 
asm is inseparable from their character; enthusiasm | The wealth of commerce, now great cities stand, 
is the cause of the beautiful and the true, and no | The nurseries of nations, to receive 
one can cultivate a taste for poetry without ex- | The exiled orphans of tyrannic lands; 
claiming with Campbell: And where the monarchs of the mountain stood, 
“O deem not, ’midst this worldly strife, And braved the storms of centuries, now stand 
An idle art the poet brings; The temples of religion and the fanes 
Let high philosophy control, Of glorious freedom, sacred to the heart. 
And sages calm the stream of life, a ‘ ; , 
Tis he refines the fountain-springs— Svon will the last lone Indian climb the hill, 
The nobler passions of the soul!” And turn in tears to gaze upon the land 
|o= which his sires had lived and loved and died. 
Soon will he bow, before the setting sun, 

Morners.—It is well that we are born babes in His knee the last time, and in future years, 
intellect. Could we understand and reflect upon | When all are gather’d to the grave, the youth 
one half of what most mothers at that time say | Shall weep the story of the Indian’s wrongs, 
and do to us, we should draw conclusions in favor | And wonder what strange beings they had been! 
of our own importance, which would render us | Ah! thus have passed into the tomb of time, 
insupportable fur years. Happy the boy whose The proudest empires that the earth hath known: 
mother is tired of talking nonsense to him before | Kings, conquerors and crowns, have fallen too, 
he is old enough to know tlie sense of it! | Befure the march of mind. Twas ever thus— 

| Superior reason rules a world in arms, 
And gives to mun the sceptre of the soul: 

A Persian Puitosopner being asked by what | Thus Cwsar flourish’d, and thus Cesar fell 
method he had acquired 0 much knowledge, an- | Amid the wrecks of empires he had made, 
swered, ‘By not being prevented by shame from | And by ambition greater than his own. 
asking questions when I was ignorant.” Vo. 12 South street. Mitrorp Barp. 
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~ |been brought up in one of our large cities, and 

THE DESERTED HUSBAND. | though poor, was cf an excellent family. He, in 
—_ learly life, had been wild and dissipated, and had 

BY W. T. B. married a gay. fashionable, and lovely woman, in 

— | opposition to his parents. After various losses and 

POPE SPOKE TRUE TO NATURE WIEN HE SAID, | misfortunes he found himselfand family reduced 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast; | to the utmost penury. It was then that he receiv- 

Mau never is, but always to be blessed.” ed those religifus impressions which proved a con- 

° solation and a balm in all his afler trials. It was 

through the influence of his friends that he had 

When the feverish hopes ofa student’s life were | been appointed superintendant of the mines in the 
passed, and I had reached the consummation so | neighborhood of my residence. It was a beauti- 
long and devoutly wished, which made me an M. | fy] morning in the latter part of May, that I ap- 
D., 1 thought surely happiness would be mine; | proached for the first time the abode of Thomas 
but, alas! it was bat a passport to sterner and hard- Burton, and I paused to survey thespot as it burst 
er duties. A student! Who, in after years when | upon my view. Never in my life did I behold a 
the wear and tear of life has left us little to anti- fairer scene. It was a neat, cottage-like dwelling 
pate, does not turn with fond regret to that peri- | situated in one ofthe most romantic valleys that 
od when he called himself a student! When he | nature ever formed. It was such a place as one 
trimmed the midnight lamp” and in the silence of weary of the disasters of fortune, would covet; for 
his chamber, indulged in those bright and pleas- | there, “the world forgetting and by the world for- 
ing dreams which made the future, a land of hope | got” he might live in the silent enjoyment of the 
bounties and beauties of nature. A beautiful green 

fronted the house, shaded by noble trees, and ev- 


and promise—when he drank in the inspiration id 
the sages of old—when he revelled in the gorgeous 


| 


fictions of the past, how his heart swelled with | ery shrub and every tlpwer was cultivated with 
hope and bright visions, as they told of the fame | the most scrupulous care, and all bespoke a 
and honor which awaited the successful candidate | presiding genius of exquisite taste. Often, in af- 
in the paths of science. And the world, the great | ter days as | approached the house, would the beau- 


world, how we then lonyed to mingle with its | tiful lines of the Poet, recur to my memury: 
gay throngs, and to join in the struggle, the strife | : 
and pleasures of the crowd, little thinking of the rs knew by the smoke, Gat a reestiy ante 
pe _ i Above the green elms, that a cottage was near: 
oppressor’s wrong and the proud man’s contume- | And I said, if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
ly,” which was to repress our ardor in the outset | A heart that was humble might hope for it here.” 
and the spurns which patient merit would Te- 
ceive from the cold and heartless worshippers of | Alas, though the heart of the owner, was an hum- 
wealth. I received my diploma with an_ elated | ble one, it was not destined to see his fond dreams 
heart, and the congratulations of my friends, with | tealized. I was met at the door by Mr. Burton; 
a smiling face; and, after a few months passed | aud after I had presented my letter, he welcomed 
most joyously amid gay scenes and pleasant | ™¢ with much apparent cordiality. 
company, it became necessary for me to prepare | He appeared about forty, though a casual ob- 
for the discharge of my professional duties. Fate | server would have thought him older. There was a 
willed that my future residence should be in one | slight stoop which diminished, somewhat, his ordi- 
of our Western States, in the neighborhood of | nary height.—The lines of his countenance were 
some extensive mines. It wasafter a weary jour-| marked and expressive of care and thought, and 
ney, that I arrived at a tavern situated on a pub- | there was a meekuess in the tone of his voice, and 
lic road; and it was with no feeling of pleasurable | a subdued manner in all his movements, which 
anticipations that I surveyed the establishment | sowed that the proud spirit had been bowed to 
which was to be my home, (that dear word around | the earth with bitter and sore affliction. After we 
which clingso many fond recollections) and re- | had conversed some time about the various attrac- 
called to my mind the kind relatives from whom | tions of the neighborhood, the door opened and ‘a 
Thad parted; and it was with a heaviness of spirit | lady of distinguished appearance, entered, and was 
that I closed my eyes, at night, to dream of all 1 | introduced as Mrs. Burton. 1 was forcibly struck 
had left. with her handsome figure and the grace and ease 
Among the few letters of introduction which I | of her manner. Her features, though time had 
carried with me, was one to a Mr. Thomas Bur- touched them with somewhat ruining hand, retain- 
ton. I had been told that in him I would find a | ed the traces of a loveliness that in youth must have 
very desirable companion. He was represented | been truly captivating. Mr. Burton seemed devot- 








ac 


edly fond of his wife, though there did not appear 
to be the same attachment on her part. 

‘Doctor,’ said Mr. Burton, “I am indebted to 
the care and taste of my wife, for all the beauties 
which you so much admire; and truly has she 
made it a delightful spot. Yet, though we are sur- 
rounded with so much to content the heart, I am 
afraid she still sighs for the home we have left.”— 

“No,” replied she, “I am perfectly satisfied, yet 
at times I cannot but regret the absence of friends 
who were once so dear, and whose memory I still 
cherish, thongk I may never see them again.” 

“Not so, Mary,” said Mr. B., ‘‘for in a few years 
J trust we shal! be able to return to our old home; 
and I sincerely hope, our friends may be as glad to 
welcome us, as I shall be to see them. Still J 
could not leave this home in the wilderness, with- 
out a sigh. 

“Truly,” answered I, “it must be a strong mo- 
tive that could induce me to desert such a lovely 
place, for I never beheld a residence so peculiarly 
fitted fur the enjoyment of the calm pleasures of 
life. The busy world with all its cares and strife, 
should never tempt me to leave it.” 

“When I first moved here,” said Mrs. B., “and 
while I was employed in arranging the house and 
garden, and for some time after, | was very much 
pleased, but when the novelty wore off, I began to 
miss the routine of pleasure which engaged our time 
and attention in a large city. And, Doctor, we have 
so few neighbors, and the society that we do see, is 
so different from what we were formerly accus- 
tomed to mingle with, and Mr. Burton is somuch 
occupied with his ousiness, that sometimes my 
spirits will flag.” 

‘But Mary,” said he, “‘you have your music 
and books to amuse you, fur we get all the new pub- 
lications. And then you can have your horse, and 
can ride out when you feel disposed to visit some 
of the remantic views in our vicinity. And you 
can” — 

“But,” interrupted she, “I have no one to hear 
my music when you are away, I am tired playing 
to the walls; and I have you so seldom to accom- 
pany me in my rides, that they are rather lone- 
some. JI amsomewhat like the Frenchman. I 
want some one with me to talk about the plea- 
sures of solitude.” 

*‘Well,” said Mr. B., ‘I hope you will be con- 
tented for a few years, and then we shall be able 
to return to our former home and friends again.” 

Here the conversation ceased for a while; and as 
I did not like the tone which it had assumed, I 
hastened to prevent a renewalof it, by asking Mrs. 
Burton to favor us with a song. She immediately 
complied,and played and sang several,very sweetly. 
She then turned to me and asked what I prefer- 
red. I happened to mention Moore’s ‘‘Oft in the 
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stilly night,” suggested to me, [ supposed by the 
previous conversation. She appeared to sing it 
with a good deal of emotion; for there was a quiv- 
ering of the voice; and I thought more than once 
she would have stopped. However, she rallied 
and succeeded in finishing it. After which there 
was @ pause, and I made my bow and exit. 

On my way home I reflected on the rather sin- 
gularturn the conversation had taken, as it was 
my first acquaintance; and it struck me that Mr. 
B. was not as happy as his handsome wife, and 
beautiful residence, ought to have made him. 

To a casual observer his situation appeared an 
enviable one, and he was surrounded by all that 
could satisfy the heart of man. One ‘“‘whose wan- 
derings never knew the world’s regard,” might 
truly exclaim, 


“Oh! that forme some home like this, would 
smile,” 


And he would truly congratulate himself to find so 
peaceful a retreat from worldly cares. 
My acquaintance with Mr. Burton ripened 
quickly into intimacy. I passed many of my lei- 
; sure hours at his house. And it was to mea source 
| of great pleasure to ramble through his grounds, 
| to witness how much nature can be improved by 
taste and art. 
It was several months after my first introduc- 
tion, that Iapproached the house, and was met by 
| Mr. B. with a smile on his countenance. ‘**Doc- 
| tor,” said he, “I will make you acquainted, to-day, 
| with a member of our family, whom you have not 
yet seen. My daughter Ellen, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to some of our friends, I mean. 
He then led me into the room; and never shall I 
| forget the sensation which thrilled my bosom, 
when J, for the first time, saw Ellen Burton. And 
oh! the rapture, the delirium of joy with which 
she that evening inspired me. There was a witchery 
about her that was irresistible. There was a gen- 
tleness and softness of manner, a dignity and ease, 
which bespoke the accomplished lady, and her 
low musical laugh told the innocence and purity 
of her heart; and then that dark, bright, beaming 
| eye from which glanced the soul of feeling and 
intellect! That evening was a green spot upon 
the wintry waste of life—‘‘an oasis in the des- 
ert,” to which I have ever turned when oppressed 
by toil, travel, and weariness of the’ world. It was 
a deep enjoyment, too full for words. It wis with 
a silent delight that I gazed upon her sweet face, 
and drank in the words that fell from her beauti- 
ful lips. Yet mingled with that deep joy was a 
fear, a dread, a jealous pang, fur, seated by the 
side of Ellen Burton, was a tall, handsome, and 
gentlemanly stranger, who appeared to engage a 
large portion of her attention. He was introduc- 
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ed to me as a Mr. John Walton. 


He was, as || ofa long life. They flew rapidly, yet each mo- 


afterward learned, a son of one of the partners in | 


the mining company, of which Mr. Burton had 
charge, and had come out to overlook the affairs 
ofthe company. Jolin Walton was about twenty- 
six years of age, strikingly handsome in appear- 


ance and of the most polished manners; but there | 
was a want of sincerity in his professions, and a | 
cold, scofling, ironical tone of voice, which grated | 


From the first time I saw him | “4ily I had a better opportunity of becoming ac- 


upon the feelings. 


I disliked and mistrusted him. As I entered he 


was conversing in a very animated manner, with | 
Miss Burton, and after a formal introduction, he | 


continued his conversation without paying much 
attention to Mr. B. or myself. But, as I judged, 
there was no great pleasure on the part of the la- 
dy, in listening to his remarks, As I before ob- 
served, I was a silent spectator, and was too agree- 
ably engaged in gazing upon the lovely counte- 
nance of Ellen Burton, to pay much attention to 
the conversation. After awhile Mrs. B. entered, 
and there was evidently a smile of considerable | 
pleasure, as she saluted Mr. Walton. “I am hap- 
py tosee, you Mr. Walton, in this part of the world 
and hope you bring us some agreeable intelli- 
gence from our old friends; | hope we are not en- 
tirely forgotten by them.” 


“No,” rejoined he, “I have heard your absence 








regretted a thousand times within the last month, 
and Ihave so many messages and commands to 
deliver that I do not know where to commence 
first.” 

“Oh!” said she, ‘let us hear of the marriages. | 
understand that Sarah Barnes’ matrimonial spec- 
ulation has not turned out so well, though her 
husband was said to be such a fortune.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Walton, “though he is a 
man of considerable wealth, his heart is placed 
upon the acquisition of more, while she is all for 
gaiety and pleasure. ‘What,’ inquired Mrs. 
Barton,“‘is thoaght of the’new belle.” *Why,” said 
he, ‘she is a woman whom, if one were writing a 
novel, he certainly would introduce as Lady ——; 
for blank she is in every respect, except that she 
has a lovely countenance.” “I understand,” said 
Mrs. B., “that she has completely fascinated the 
rich and talented Mr. Banks, and that they are 
shortly tobe married.” Here I became tired of 
the flippant tone of the conyersation, and turned to 
where Ellen was seated, and I found from her con- 
Versation, that the charms of her mind, equalled 
those of her person. It was with great reluct- 
ance that I quitted her presence, to return to my 
own cheerless abode. 


Why should I linger over the many happy hours 
I passed in the society of Ellen Burton,—hours 
treasured in memory as the sweetest and dearest 


ment was winged with bliss—and, as I set now in 
my lone chamber, a deserted and lonely old man, 
the recollection of them steals o’er me as the mem- 
ory of a bright buttransient vision. It was in the 
latter part of Autumn that I was sent for in great 
haste to visit Mr. Burton. | soon arrived at his 
house, and found he had the bilious pleurisy. He 
was sick for several weeks, and as I visited him 


quainted with his daughter; and never did I see a 
more beautiful exemplification of the Poet’s lines: 


“Oh, woman, in your hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to piease; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 

A ministering angel thou.” 


With a patient energy she administered to his ev- 
ery want, and with a gentle meekness yielded to 
all the weaknesses of sickness. Night after night 
did she watch by his sick bed, and, day after day, 
did she wait upon him without the least com 
plaint of weariness, or the least relaxation from 
her arduous duties. Her mother, though she was 
frequently in the room when I was there, was not 
that constant attendant that her daughter was, 
and I could perceive when she was present, that 
there was an absent manner and a nervous restless- 
ness about her, which I could not fairly account 
fur. I occasionally found her in the drawing- 
room in company with Mr. Waltun—and I some- 
times saw them walking through the grounds as 
I approached the house—and once, as I came upon 
them suddenly, they were very much confus- 
ed. During the convalesence of Mr. Burton, I 
was a constant visiter, not only on his own ac- 
count, but also that of his daughter, as I was then 
her accepted lover. I was too much occupied 
with thoughts of ny own happiness, and in paying 
attentions to Ellen, to think much of her mother; 
but when I received several hints from Ellen, | 
began to entertain suspicions that all was not 
right. When we were all collected in the same 
room, Walton would join in the conversation 
with great spirit and animation, for his conversa- 
tional powers were of the most brilliant descri p- 
tion; but Mrs. Burton would remain a silent list- 
ener, with hereyes fixed uponher work. Now 
and then she would cast a hurried look upon Wal- 
ton;and I thought I discovered a blush upon her 
check, as she once caught my eye bent sternly up- 
onher. During the absence of Walton, she 
would rally and unite with us in our amusements 
or conversation; but his presence seemed to cast a 
spell upon her. 

One afternoon I was sent forin a great hurry to 
see Mr. Burton. As I approached the house there 
seemed to be considerable bustle and confusion. I 
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was met by Eller at the door. She was weeping 
bitterly. “Oh! Doctor,” she exclaimed,““my Moth- 
er—my poor, poor Mother!’ and fell upon the 
floor in iolent hyster‘cs. I hastily called the 
servants, into whose hands I delivered her with 
directions what to do. I learned from them that 
Mrs. Burton had eloped with Walton. I then 
hastened to Mr. Burton’s room. He was stretch- 
ed upon his bed, pale and exhausted, the deepest 
agony upon every line of his countenance. “I 
could have borne all but this,” he said—‘:Oh! God, 
God! that she should have deserted me!” 
and he buried his face in his hands and sobbed | 
aload. I begged him to be composed, and quick- 

ly administered a soothing draught; but it was 

long before he became quiet. He would alter- 

nately upbraid and lament—until, at last, he sank 

into restless slumber, overcome by his own emo- 

tions. It was an anxious night to me—one of the 

most bitter and harrowing | ever passed. How 

was I now to regard Ellen? Did the mother’s 

frailty cast a blight upon the fair fame of the daugh- 

ter? Was she so pure in heart, so innocent in 

thought, so spotiess in word and deed, to partake 

of her mother’s guilt? No! No! 1 could not tear 

that sweetimage from my heart. 1 could not so 

suddenly, and so rudely, crush all the fond hopes of ; 
my life. | could not bear thateshe and I should ne- 

ver meet again. The thought were madness, the 

reality were worse than death, With her were link- 

ed all my dreams for the future, all my plans, all 

my aspirations. If she were gone, the rest were a 

blank—a hopeless, cheerless blank. 

A letter had been despatched to Mr. Burton’s 
brother, who resided in New York, requesting his 
immediate attendance. By the time he arrived 
Mr. Burton had become somewhat more compos- 
ed. The brother promised to take Ellen under 
his protection, and treat her as his own daughter. 
He was a man of much kindness of heart, and of 
considerable wealth and standing. He advised 
Mr. Burton to sell his property and retire to some 
other part of the country. Ellen had been so much 
agitated, that I had never mentioned to her the 
subject nearest my heart. But as it was rumored 
in the neighborhood, that her uncle was about to 
depart for New York and take her with him, | 
thought I would seek an opportunity to do so.— 
A day or two after I rode over to the cottage, with 
a determination to enter fully into our future pros- 
pects. As I approached the house, | beheld a 
carriage at the door with a trunk behind and eve- 
ry preparation for ajourney. I urged my horse | 
into a canter, and soon reached the gate. When | 
entered the parlor, I found Ellen pale and very 
much agitated. | 

“George,” she said, ‘I did hope to be spared this 
interview—for it will be trying to both.” 


ht! 





‘‘Why,”’ exclaimed I, “‘why should I be spared 
the interview; | came for the express purpose of 
seeing you.” 

Ina quivering voice said Ellen, ‘I had left a let- 
ter for you, explaining my determination; for af- 
ter what has happened we must part, and [ here 
release you from all engagements to me. 

“What!” cried I in bitterness of soul, ‘*What! 
have you so mean and contemptible an opinion of 
me, as to suppose that [ would desert you in this 
your first hour of adversity! Oh Ellen—Ellen! be- 


| lieve me not such a heartless wretch; | would rath- 


er lose name, fortune, life—all rather than you.— 
Oh recall those harsh words and restore me again 
to hope, life, and happiness. 

‘“No George—I love you solely and truly—my 
constant prayer shall be for your happiness and 


safety. I will never be another’s, but | can never 
be your wife. | know your proud spirit, and | can 


never be a blot upon your fair name.” 

‘Ellen, dear Ellen! why would you destroy the 
happiness of us both? I will leave home, kindred, 
friends; I will go with you to any spot of the 
earth; I will change my name, and in some distant 
residence far from the world, we may yet be happy 
in our mutual love.” 

‘Dear George,” said the noble but mistaken 
girl, ‘‘you speak now in the excitement of the mo- 
ment; I know your high character, and | never 
will be an obstacle in your path, nor cast a sha- 
We 


cow upon your ambitious hopes—farewell! 
must part; and oh! may you be happier than [ 
shall ever be; once more farewell.” Before I could 
speak she had left the room. 

“Qh God!” | exclaimed as I threw myself upon 


the floor, ‘‘is it, can it be real? That night I lay 
upon my bed in a raving delirium. Hours, days, 
months passed, and all was a blank to me. When 
reason was again restored (for which I was in- 
debted to the kindness and attention of a neigh- 
boring physician,) and I could again look up- 
on the face of nature, oh, how changed seemed all 
things. The birds sang; but it was no more mu- 
sic {or my ear. The flowers looked gay, and the 
sun shone brightly, but there was a deep depres- 
sion upon me. The elasticity of heart, the buoy- 
ancy of youth, were gone. I felt as one deserted 
and cheerless, who might still live on, but without 
an object, witheut a hope. When I had recovered 
my strength somewhat, I made inquiries about the 
Burton family. Ellen it was said had gone to New 
York. The mother had never been heard of. Mr. 
Burton had so!d out every thing, and moved 
away. There were some rumors, that grief had 
driven him to that worst resort, dissipation. 

A year had passed. [t was a stormy night in 
December, I was seated alone in my chamber in- 
dulging in reflections on the past. I had just stir- 
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red up the fire, and drawn off my boots, hoping 
that I should not be obliged to go out that night, 
fur it was truly a dismal one. The rain descend- 
ing upon the roof of my dwelling, made me enjoy 
my security from ‘the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,” and the whistling of the wind caused me 
to approach nearer to the fire. There was a loud 
knock at the door, and I heard some one calling 
for the doctor. I found it was old Jim, a free ne- 
gro who lived in a rriserable hovel on the road 
side. He said a crazy woman had called at his 
house that evening, and he was afraid she was dy- 
ing. He begged me to go and see her. I imme- 
diately started. As it was not far, I soon arrived 
at his house, if house it could be called. When | 
entered I found a woman stretched upon a wretch- 
ed bed. As soon as she saw me, she started up 


and exclaimed, ‘‘Do you know me? do you know | 


me? I am that Mrs. Burton who left her husband, 
her kind and noble husband, for that base wretch 
Walton: may he never know peace again,” and she 
fell back exhausted. Alas it was too true, in that 


miserable being I beheld the once gay, beautiful, | 


and admired Mrs. Burton. Every trace of that fa- 
tal beauty was gone. Her clothes were muddy an! 


torn, her hair dishevelled, with blood-shot and | 


staring eye-balls, and every line of her once luve- 
ly countenance, seared with the vilest and darkest 
passion. I turned away sick at heart—sick,— 
that woman—the best and fairest of the Creator’s 
works, should ever become so degraded, so lost, 
so utterly abandoned. The miserable woman 
would now and then break out into the most hur- 
ried imprecations upon the wretch who had de- 
stroyed her. Then she would mutter in her deli- 
rium, words of endearment. ‘John,’ she would 
say, ‘dear John, I love you truly; why would you 
treat me so? Oh do not do so again, or you will 
break my heart!” She would then start up and 
cry out, “*Wretch, would you leave me? You have 
ruined me here and hereafter, and would now cast 
me off; but if you do, may the bitterest, deepest, 
and direst curse of a ruined and lost soul, cling to 
you for life, and may you be as vile an outcast up- 
on the face of the earth as you have made me, 
without a home to shelter you in your dying hour 
and without a friend to console.” 

That was a most miserable night to me; for be- 
tween the howlings of the storm without, and the 
ravings of the dying woman within, I had but 
brief time for rest. 

But she was the mother of Ellen; and however 
revolting the sight, I could not desert her. By her 
bed-side I sat patiently till the morning broke. 
About that time she seemed to sink into a sweet 
sleep. An hour after I took up her hand to feel 
her pulse, but it was cold—cold. Her unquiet 
soul had departed to its last abode. That day we 


made a rude grave on the lonely common, and 
there without a stone to mark the spot, rest all 

| that remains of the once gifted Mrs. Burton. Time 
wore on,— 


“Time, the beautifier of the dead— 

Adorner of the ruin, comforter, 
And only healer when the heart has bled; 

Time! the correcter where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love—sole philosopher.” 


Time wore on, and the pangs of regret, though 
less acute, were still sufficient to mar the quiet of 
my life. One evening | was sent for to visit a 
patient ata considerable distance, somewhat out 
of the range of my practice; I had to ride through 
a most desolate and barron country. At last | came 
to a lonely log-house, erected in the rudest and 
plainest style. The logs undressed were merely 
piled upon each other, and the crevices were filled 
with the commen clay of the surrounding fields: 
| l entered a room most scantily furnished. A few 
rough pine planks were nailed together, to make 
a bedstead, upon which was placed a coarse straw 
bed, the covering of which was not of the clean- 
est description. A few ricketty chairs, and a plain 
pine table, constituted the amount of furniture. I 
| took a seat by the bed-side and spoke to the patient. 
The room had no window, and it was rather dark, 
| so that I could not Well distinguish his face. The 
| first sound of his voice started me. ‘Do you not 
| know me,” he said in answer to my sudden excla- 


} 





mation. ‘Iam Thomas Burton, once your neigh- 
bor and friend, but now alas! reduced to the ut- 
| most wretchedness.” And so it was, the once 

brilliant and courted Thomas Burton, ‘* The desert- 
ed husband,” lay upon that bed shunned by all the 

‘world. | found that he was very ill, indeed I had 

| but faint hopes of his recovery. 1 was told, he 
was constantly visited by Mr. Thompson, the kind 

}and pious Minister of that Parish. At my next 
visit when I inquired how he was—*Voctor,” he 
said in a very feeble voice,—* Doctor do not talk 
to me about this poor shattered frame, but about 
my blessed Saviour.” 

At that moment the Minister entered, and 
from his conversation with the sick man I 
found he was perfectly resigned to his fate, and 
had no desire to live. The next morning when 
I came, I found that all was over with poor Mr- 
Burton; he was dead. The Minister had him 
buried in his family burying ground; and a 
plain slab marks the final resting place of Thomas 
Burton. 

Fortune in a pecuniary point of view, smiled 
upon me, but the heart, the heart was lonely still, 
Thoughts of Ellen would still intrude. I imagined 
perhaps as both parents were dead, she would not 
still object to our marriage. So I wound up my 
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business and started fur New York. It wasa long 
time before I could hear of Ellen or her uncle. — 
At last I learned that her health had become very 
delicate, and that they had gone to Italy, in hopes 
that the climate might benefit her. I got letters 
of direction, and started in the next steain packet 
in search of them. After wandering for some 
time, I was informed that her uncle had left Ellen 
at a convent and gone to England. The Convent 
I soon found; my heart throbbed with alternate 
hope and dread, as I approached its gates. One of 
the Nuns answered to my summons. When I had 
mentioned my name and object, she invited me in. 
‘The lady!” she said, after we were seated, ‘“‘often 
spoke of you—poor lady! she was a sweet and 
lovely being, but a most melancholy one; a secret 
grief seemed to prey upon her spirits, and she 
pined away more from the mind diseased, than 
from any bodily ailment. Last Sunday, with the 
most holy and calm resignation, she yielded her 
soul to her Maker.” And is she dead? I exclaim- 
ed in a voice choked with emotion; and I gave 
way to my feelings and wept lung and bitterly.— 
When I had in some measure subdued them, | 
asked her to show me the place where Ellen was 
buried. She led me into the garden, to a retired 
spot,—and there a plain marble tomb covered all | 
that remained of the proud, the devoted, the noble 
Ellen Burton.—I lent forward and read: 
Sacred to the Memory 
of 
Ellen B——, 
Her body rests in a land of strangers; 
May her spirit repose in the bosom of her God. 


Tue Best Man.—He who pursues his own ad- 
avntage only, so far as he cau do so wi hout in- 
juring another, is just. He who gives up his su- 
perfluity rather than do dishonor to another, is 
noble. He who works only for the common wel 
fare, is the most noble, and no one but him de- 
serves that name. 


Priato.—Macaulay says of Plato that “this phi- 
losophy began in words and ended in words,— 
noble words, indeed—words such as might be ex- 
pected from the finest of human intellects exer- 
cising boundless dominion over the finest of human 
languages.” 


Pieasure.—Pleasure is no ru'e of good; when 
we follow pleasure merely, we are disgusted and 
change from one part to another, condemning that 
at one time, which at another we earnestly ap- 
prove; and never judging equally of happiness 
whilst we follow passion and mere humor. 
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How vain is earth’s glory, how flitting its light, 
How oft are its visions envelop’d in night; 

Its scenes most enchanting, first vanish in gloom, 
And life’s lovely spring-time soon loses its bloom. 


How oft has the moon open’d fair on our view, 

The flowers raised their faces, be-diamond with 
dew; 

All nature look’d lovely, the sky all serene; 

But soon a dark storm-cloud, o’ershadowed the 
scene! 


The stars which glow brightest, may with a dark 
cloud, 

Their gleamings o’ermantle, their brilliance en- 
shroud; 

Fair Cynthia at twilight, may shine all serene, 

But soon darkling curtains may o’erspread her 
sheen! 


The friends whom affection enshrines in the heart, 

Who to life’s dull visions, do lustre impart, 

Are oftimes most rudely, by Death torn away, 

And with all their sweetness, consigned to the 
clay! 


How like nightly dreamings, is earth's fairest joy! 
*Tis but a gay phantom, which glows to decoy; 
We view it with pleasure, the raptur’d heart flies, 
To drink in its sweetness; but ah! thea it dies! 


Oftimes doth old mem’ry recall to my view, 

The scenes of my childhood, the bliss | then knew; 
The friends of that season, have fided and gone, 
And all its endearments furever have flown! 


Where now are my Sisters, with whom I then 
strayed, 

My Brother, with whom in youth’s spring-time I 
playew? 

Alas! they’ve departed, they sleep in the tomb, 

But in purer regions their bright spirits bloom! 


All this but reminds me, that short is my stay, 
That I too shall quickly from earth pass away; 
The places that know me, will soon know me not, 
In Death I shall slumber—perchance be forgot. 


My name from earth’s pages, may then be erased; 

And from ev’ry bosom, my mem’ry effaced; 

But let it be writ in the records above, 

Enroll’d with the deathless, in annals of love! 
Baltimore, October, 1841. M. 
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leave you in check. 


CHAPTER ¥. 

Partly obscured by an intervening copse —— 
but the reader will save us a vast deal of trouble, 
by just imagining an ancient tenement suitable 
for the residence of an old English Baron. Let | 
gray walls, with moss or ivy slightly sprinkled 
over them, old crumbling chimneys, delapsed tow- 
ers, etc., mix confusedly in his fancy, and it will, 
answer. Then he will please picture the old ba- 
ron, dressed, and looking just like other old gen- 
tlemen of his station. This will expedite the wri- 
ter on his way, and spare him some nonsense, 
perhaps. 

Geoffrey was seated with the Baron in “merry 
old England.” 

“There, my . lad, is the fowling piece, and the | 
park is well stocked with game; there too is the 
angling red, and the brook invites you. Or, here 
is the entrance to the library, which you will find 
not deficient. Consider everything your own, 
and enjoy yourselfas much as possible,”’ remarked 
the old baron. 

**My dear sir,” replied our hero, “your gener 
osity 1s unbounded. Pardon any hesitation you 
may observe on my part, to partake freely of the 
bounties showered around. It seems like trespass- 
ing, to enjoy the many things so unexpected!y 
conferred on me. My sense of propriety hardly 
recognises my title to them.” 

“Title to them? how did I derive my title? Eve- 
ry thing you see here descended from our common 
ancestors. If we, who are the only remaining 
legitimate scions of the old stock, claim the: not, 
who will do iv?” 

“But I was born in another land; a country 
which vies in all that is glorious, with ancient 
Rome or Greece. 1 know not how it can be pos- | 
sible for me to surrender the right of citizenship.” | 


“Suspend all thoughts on that subject for the | 


” 


| of great antiquity. 


| Sweden, 
found great pleasure in preserving such specimens, 


_ clusion. 


| last coronation. 


Forlune. 


**Do you play chess?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Gregory, bring the chessmen and board. In 
this, and a thousand other ways you can repay 


me. But above all, an upright honorable heart, 


is what will please me most, which | am sure you 


possess. You cannot move the knight—it would 
You can read, you can ride, 
you can play whist—do a number of things to grat- 
If | could only see you married to some 


Is it possible? — 


ify me. 
worthy lady of good parentage. 
I did not observe that my queen was unguarded— 
not only that, but a check-male, upon my word! — 
Well, I will try you again, and hold my tongue.” 

The next time the baron was victorious. The 
chessmen were of pearl, beautifully carved, and 
There was a memento en- 
graven on the king, purporting to have been pre- 
sented to Sir Guy Martel, one of their ancestors, 


|} and a great traveller, by Gustavus Adolphus, of 


Anno Domini 1619. The old baron 


and poring over the annals of his family. The 
portraits of the family were in an excellent state 


| of preservation, and comprisea a catalogue that 


might compare with almost any in the kingdom. 


| At the head of this array, was Geoffrey Martel, 


who led the second body of the duke of Norman- 
dy’s forces, at the battle of Hastings, 14th October 
A. D, 1066. The rest had occupied distinguished 
stations fur several subsequent centuries, but now 
the last descendent was possessed only of the low- 
est title of nobility. This the baron ofien men- 
tioned reproachfully, but at the same time was 
led by his inherent pride, to mix but little with 


the world. The visiters who occasionally called, 


| were select, and of a high order. Yet he rarely 


returned a visit, long having imbibed habits of se- 
Although within a few hour’s ride of 
London, yet he had not been in that city since the 
This ceremony, tradition, and 
the old documents in his possession, informed him 


| had (with one or two exceptions) been witnessed 


by a representative of his family, successively, 
since the crowning of William the Conquorer. 
There were many other forms appertaining to 
another age, strictly adhered toby him. Though 
long grown into disuse throughout the kingdom. 


present. It matters not where you were born, my Strictly temperate, and inert, rather than econo- 
blood is in your veins, and you bear my name.—| mical, his income accumulated on his hands year- 
The title is of but little importance: it should have | ly, until its present aggregate amount was enor- 
been greater, considering the antiquity and servi-| mous. Yet the burthen of his tenants was light, 
ces of the family. Iam rich: my wealth consists and those who depended on him were made hap- 
mostly in money, and | shall prefer giving it to’ py by a liberal hand. His most relished employ- 
one of my name and blood, even if he is a citizen ment was reading the records of his family. These 
of another country, than to have it go to an un- | documents were so voluminous, that to a beholder, 
gtateful government.” the task of perusing them would scem to be sufli- 

“But what return can I make?” cient to occupy the whole life of egch succeeding 
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occupant. It had been a custom of the family | 
from its earliest date, to have a chronicler exclu | 
sively employed in registering the events of their 
This duty was imposed by the injunction, 
(yet preserved in rude characters on a tablet,) of | 
at ancient minstrel, and it wasstrictly observed. | 


Not wholly free from the superstitions of the times, 
each heeded the threatening requisition that de- 
nounced vengeance and extinction, if the custom 
at a future day should be discontinued. The old 





veses farther stated, that so long as this was com- 
plied with, the rightful representative, in whatso- 
ever country or age, should be successful in all 
honest undertakings. And truly the practice was 
calculated to preserve the honor of the fami! y.— 
Each new heir took an oath to comply with this 
custom, on being placed in possession of the estates. 
The historian selected boasted as great antiquity 
as the employer, that office being invariably con- 
ferred on a son of the last chrenicler. The pre- 
sent incumbent was upwards of ninety years old, 
and of a grave aspect that might remind one of 
the ancient Druids, from whom he said he was 
descended. He gratified our hero’s curiosity and 
the baron’s pride, by daily exhibiting memento’s 
ofan obscure age. For every suit of armor, he 
had an anecdote, and being familiar with all the 
records of lis predecessors, would minutely relate | 
the events of each engagement of broad sword and 
lance. Here he points to an imprint on a polish- 
ed casque, giving the name of the knight who be- 
stowed it, and all the particulars of the conflict as 
familiarly as could have been done by the comba 
tant himself, the day after the battle. Now he 
displayed a time-worn harp said to have been be- 
stowed on his family by blind Harry, the Scottish 
minstrel in 1450, over which his withered fingers 
wandered, anl his tremulous voice essayed one of 
the traditional songs of his fathers. | 
| 


Our hero wandered about the premises singu- 
larly impressed with awe, and a secret pride, that 
each memorial of departed ages constantly greet- 
ing his observation, was identified with the blood 
that coursed his veins. And that blood, as far as 
records spoke, and memory sufiiced, had never 
been polluted with crime—the deceased son of the 
present baron only, having fallen into the seduc- 
tive dissipations of the day. 

It was perhaps the eccentricity of seclusion pe- 
culiar to his line, that prevented the baron’s an- 
cestors from obtaining more exalted titles. They 
were strangers to the frivolities of modern courts, | 
ance. | 
knew fewer innovations, and the revolutions of} 
the times effected no perceptible change in their | 
establishments. | 

None of the tenants even were strangers. Each ' 
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and the sovereigns scarcely knew of their exist- 
But the consequence was, their customs 





boasted of his family location from time immemo- 


rial. It was not strange that these things, so no- 
rel, operated powerfully on the mind of our hero. 
We may vaunt our innate freedom and republican 
systems as much as we please: but point out the 


man, be he mechanic or President, who can prove 


ithat he had a great-grand-father, and one who 


was known to faume,—and it will be found that he 
tenaciously clings to every testimonial of his pa- 
rentage. If Geoflrey’s reverence of his family 
honors, was less absorbing than those who preceed- 
ed him, it was in consequence of the habits of a 
different natu’e, imbibed in the land of his birth. 
The change his temperament had undergone af- 
ter being disappointed in his fond hopes of domes- 
tic happine=s, opened to him a field uf active en- 
terprise. He had already embarked in the career 
of ambition. His name as orator was fast spread- 
ing over his country, and his prospects of fame at 
the moment of sailing to Europe, were flattering, 
and offered enticements not to be yielded with- 
outa struggle. No wender then that his present 
good fortune was attended with some impatience 
and indecision. The gratification that might be 
anticipated on quietly succeeding to an ample an- 
cestral estate, was something eclipsed by the bright 
hopes in the land of his birth, and his patriotic 
love of the country, where too, his blood had hone 
orably taken part in the revolutionary straggle.— 
He contrasted the glory that might be won ina 
nation rapidly rising to giant importance, with the 
mouldy laurels of an ancient one. 


Dwelling alternately on these topics without 
arriving to any settled intent, he sought to employ 
his hours in whatever way promised most amuse- 
ment. This disposition was understood by the 
aged chronicler, who considered himself gifted 
with the power of fathoming the thoughts of the 
family with whom he was identified. He wasal- 
so permitted to advise without restraint, on all oc- 
casions, more like a patron than a dependant.— 
One day he led our hero into the library, and 
placed in his hand a manuscript written in a beau- 
tiful hand, and which seemed to have been exe- 
cuted recently. 

“This,” said the old man, “‘is a transcript I have 
made from the family record, comprising incients 
occur‘ng in the reign of the good Bess. I have 
omittea come of the obsolete terms in the original, 
to render it easier of comprehension, and hope lL 
have not wholly stript it of interest. 1 lave se- 
lected such passages as relate to Sir Ralph Mar- 
tel, the most humorous of your name. You will 
observe that though the faithful historian some- 
times exhibits him engaged in ridiculous encoun- 
ters, yet his heart was ever good. | also expect- 
ed amusement and interest would be added by the 
introduction of his friend, who you will readily 
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perceive, is an object of inquiry, and intense curi- 
osity at the present day.” 

The old man then with!rew, and Geoffrey read 
as follows. 

“Exezorts or Sin Raven Martest ann WituiaMm 
SHAKSPEARE. 

“Sir Ralph had a passing fine person, and was 
known to all the ladies for leagues round. He 
was now dressed for a ride, with boots and spurs, 
and now stepped out to look after the groom.— 
Secing him some distance off, holding the horses 
in readiness, Sir Ralph was impatient to set out 
for London, whither he intended carousing that 
night. 

“Come on Will, or you will be too late for the 
play. Leave old Sir Robert for another time; I 
warrant you will find him again when we return, 
for all his great travelling. Youcan thus resume 
the journey with him to Vienna, at your best lei- 
sure, and scribble about the people of that place 
as your pleasure serves.” 

“Sir Ralph, [would give five thousand pounds 
for these annals of your family, had J the money.” 


This was said by Will Shakspeare, a fanciful | 


man, whose head was right well stored with tales 
of great interest, which he wrote down, and with 


the assistance ofa set of like happy and humor- | 


some fellows, enacted at the play-house in Lon- 
don. These men woul! put on trampery, like 
the characters they stood for were supposed to 
have worn. They would have their parts well 
conned over, and when the audience 
still, would go through the tale, making every | 


became 
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‘long while ago, of an amusing nature; and I hav® 
already found several anecdotes that will be of 
great service to me.” 

| “They rode on, talking in this manner, about 
the old history of the Martels, till they reached 
London town. Here they dismounted, giving the 
reins to the groom; and after reviving then selves 
with a draught of strong beer, hurried to the play- 
house. Sir Ralph was taken behind the scenes by 
his friend, who was proud of the fellowship of 
honest men of rank. 

The play began, Shakespeare enacting the 
Ghost in Hamlet. It was understood about 
town that day, that there woald be many of the 
nobility present, and in consequence of this, the 
manager was particularly careful in all his ar- 
rangements, and exhorted the performers to do 
their best. He was not actuated so much by the 
expectation of gain, (as the house was ever full,) 
as to gratify his rancorous feelings against the 
keeper of the rare show, who had turned up his 
lip in scorn at the players, and boasted that his 
house only was patronized by the nobles. The 
nobles were now at the play-house, and the play 
progressed finely. All clapped their hands till 
they were smartly red, and Sir Ralph compli- 
mented Shakspeare on his impersonation of the 
Ghost, as being better than usual. It was about 
the middle of the third act, when the services of 
the Ghost were not needed, that Sir Ralph pluck- 
el his friend aside, and led him to a dark place 


| above, to peep at the fair company. 


“Will, you must keep that white fice of yours 


thing seem like reality, to the great delig!t of the | well hid, or you may frighten the ladies. Now 
beholders. This Shakspeare had more thoughts | show me the handsome lass, who always occupies 


in his head than ever mortal could boast of be- 
fore. 
the play-house, and handsomely paid for writing 


his amusing things. He was also a fine agreeable 


. | 
companion over the goblet, and wherever he was, 


there would certainly be lauglimg going on. Some 
of the nobility took notice of his parts, and gave 
him their countenance in his curious sort of life. 
His face was pale, when not heated with wine, 
and regular and handsome. Ilis nose was large 
and well formed, his eyes were brilliant, and ever 
glittering with motion, because his brains were ev- 
erat work. His forehead was smooth, high, and 
full, (as we have already said of fancies,) and his 
person, which was of the middle size, was alto- 
gether noble. 

“Twenty thousand pounds, Will,” said Sir 
Ralph, as he mounted his large black steed, would 
not be enough to buy the family record. Never- 
theless you shall be permitted to have full liberty 
to read it over when you please.” 

“I shall not be wanting in thanks, Sir Ralph. 
1 find many things therein which took place a 


He was much esteemed by the owners of | 


| a particular seat.”’ 

“There she is, Sir Ralph, sitting out to the left. 
| T should not hesitate to cheat my good wife of a 
kiss, Were the opportunity mine.” 

“IT see her, Will! The one with oval face, and 
luscious black eyes. By my life, she’s pretty!— 
| Will, call one of the little boys hither.” Sir Ralph 

wrote on a sinall piece of paper as follows: ‘Fair 

| lady, may Sir Ralph Martel be permitted to see 
your beauteous name written with your own 
| pretty fingers?” The little boy well understood 
| the business, and embraced a good time to place 
|the note in the damsel’s hand. Nor was she 
| frightened at the communication; but taking out 
|a pencil, wrote as follows: Anne Archer, waiting 
maid to the lady Surry. My lady is not at home.” 
“By my life, Sir Ralph! this is almost a ban- 

| ter,’’ said Shakspeare, looking at the reply the boy 
| brought back. Sir Ralph glowed with desire to 
| have a gallant encounter with the pretty Anne, 


jou resolved to purchase or enforce a kiss when 


opportunity served. 
| “Sir Ralph,” said his companion, staring at 








two or three persons closely muffled up, do you 
know those people?” 

“They are treacherous priests, I expect, Will— 
No! body o’ me! I saw her face, a moment—it is 
the Queen! and there’s Essex!” 

“Come, then, let us tell the news. This is the 
happiest hour I ever enjoyed!” 

They hastened to the back room, whither Po- 


lonius had just gone to hurry the players. Shaks- | 


peare told them who were present, and they flew 
to their posts in high spirits. This was partly the 


» , | 
effect of the good sovereign’s appearance among | 


them, and partly owing to some choice wine that 
was sent in by an unknown friend. Sir Ralph 
and Shakspeare arrived too late to get any. 
erything went on excellently, to that part of the 


act, where the fellow enters and pours poison in | 


the sleeping king’s ear. But instead of making 
his exit, as he ought to have done, he rubbed his 
eyes, yawned, ana fell asleep on the sleeping 
king’s body. The mutes came in lazily, and sat 
down on the floor. The player-queen came also, 
and fell drowsily into the arms of the prisoner, 
who did not notice her. Hamlet dosed in Ophe- 
lia’s lap, and the Prologue was struck dumb. The 
king could not rise, nor the watchful Horatio 
keep his eyes open. Thus the wheel of the per- 
formance stood still! Sir Ralph laughed, and 
Shakspeare was horror-struck, as if he had seen a 
Ghost, instead of being one himself. The aadi- 
tors all became impatient, save queen Elizabeth 
and Essex, who laughed with delight at the odd 
spectacle. Sir Ralph whispered to the prompter, 
but the play-book had fallen from his hand, and 
he was snoring like a ploughman. In this dilem- 
ma Shakspeare seized on the messenger who 
brought the wine, and forced the secret from him. 
He then came forward, with his helmet off, that 
they might see it was not according to his cue.— 


He bowed very low, and spoke as follows: 


‘Most gracious ladies and gentlemen, with your 


kind permission, I will briefly state the cause of 


our sad disaster. There was some wine sent to 
us but a little while ago, by some one whom we 
took for a kind friend, but who was an insidious 
enemy. The wine was drugged—and we learn 
that it was sent by the keeper of the puppet 
show, to disappoint us in our endeavors to please 
our generous patrons. Let we embrace this time, 
to state, that if this beau'eous assembly will re- 
pair hither the next day of performance, that all 
things shall go on as well as our poor skill can 


make them. 


tion our royal Queen to protect us against our | 


enemies.» Here a handsome page came up to 
Shakspeare from the audience, and whispered in 
his ear. Ladies and gentlemen, ‘‘he now con- 
tinued, witha proud look,”’ her gracious majesty is 
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Ev- | 


And in the meantime we will peti- 
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present—and promises to countenance our humble 


exertions!”’ 


This disclosure was greeted by a 
| simultaneous burst of joy, which rang from one 
| end of the house to the other. The good queen 
| then threw aside her disguise, and with a bene- 
| ficent smile, bowed to her delighted subjects.— 
Then Shakspeare again ventured to speak, saying, 
“If our queens on the stage are all asleep, the ve- 
ry best one in the world is awake, and graces our 
humble establishment with her august presence 
and condescending protection!” 

“As the company were departing, several pow- 
erful lords sent word to the ghost that the keeper 
of the opposition place of amusement should be 
severely punished for keeping the dead king out 
of his grave so long. 

“Now Shakspeare’s spirits were higher than 
ever, and he was glad at heart that this thing was 
done. Being now assured of future encourage- 
ment, he departed forthwith for his lodgings in a 
quiet part of the city. When he arrived there he 
| locked the door, and taking up his pen wrote for 

six hours without intermission, when be was not 
aware of being thus engaged even one sixth of 
that time. 

“Sir Ralph followed Anne Archer out of the 
house, and then accosted her. She held out her 
pretty hand, which he kissed, with a promise of 
dving the same on her pouting lips, when they 
should be under cover of the house. They had 
not proceeded far before they were met by Sir 
Hugh Baden, whose sword came in contact with 
Sir Ralph’s legs, and was broken in twain.” 

© Villian!” cried Sir Hugh, “thus I punish your 
presumption, and teach you to give way the next 
time you meet a gentleman.” 

Here he seized Sir Ralph by the neck, and was 
about to punish him, when the latter drew aside 
his mantle. 

“Ho, Sir Ralph!” cried Sir Hugh, “I took you 
for a valet! Go on, 1 see what you are engaged 
in—Ha, ha!” 

“Then Sir Ralph and his companion proceeded 
on their way. When they reached Lady Surry’s 
dwelling the knight began to say many pleasant 
things to Mistress Anne, but they were not togeth- 
er very long befure her ladyship returned, and 
summoned her maid to her presence. But Anne 
could no where be found, 


‘Her ladyship advanced lightly to the door of 
Anne’s Chamber, but finding it fastened on the 
inside, retired stealthily to another room, from 
which there was a Secret passage to the apart- 
ment where the lovers were conversing. Her 
ladyship touched the spring of a hidden door and 
peeped in from a part of the wall whence she 
| could see everything passing. She had not long 


| been in this position before the dust that was in 





Sir Ralph started up quickly, and beheld her face 
before she could withdraw and shut the secret 
door. 
Her ladyship now came forward, and 
Sir Ralph ex- 


discovery. 
the maid retreated precipitate! y. 
pected a lashing from her tongue, but he was mis- 
taken. Her ladyship kindly gave him her haud, 
and smiled. 
transferred from the maid to the mistress, and a 
few weeks afterward her ladyship became Sir 
Ralph’s wife.” 

Here our hero was interrupted by the entrence 
of Scalk, who brought letters from the city, 
whither he had been. 


“Geoffrey, there’s some difference between this 
kind of living and shooting ourselves, as we were 
once about doing.” 

“Well, Tom, what difference do you find?” in- 
quired our hero, after glancing over a note from 
Lord Comly, containing an invitation toa gay 
party, at the Duke of C ’s 

“What difference do I find?” responded Tom, 
“why, beef, bacon, and money, in place of pover- 
ty, powder, and the deuce knows what. 
can’t show my face in the village but all the fulks 
are staring at me with their hats off, and asking 


ten thousand questions about the panthers and | 


wild cats of America. 
dant, and horrible, (though I never saw one in my 


I tell them they are abun- 


life,) and it would do you good to see them turn | 
up the white of their eyes at my savage accounts, | 


The inn-keeper’s pretty daughter lets ne kiss her 


when I please, and as | walk along Misses pop | 
their heads out of the window behind and stare | 


at me. I believe I cou'd marry any woman in the 
kingdom, and think I shall take pity on some 
large fortune or other one of these days. But J 
havn’t time now—there are so many things to 
look at. 
lost six times, and was obliged to hire some one 
to put me right. 
how or other, and was speaking to one about 
Americe, when a crowd gathered round as if I 
had been a messenger from the queen. One said 
the United States were outragcously slandered by 


the English; another said it was as good a coun- | 


try as any: and others that Washington was the 
best man that ever lived. Tuzza for America! 
said I, and one half of them swore they would 
go thither. But they were all musicians and 
dancing masters in hunt of a living. Let them 


go: we will have the pleasure of eating British | 


bread in tuin.” 


“But, Tom, is it not wrong to send a greedy 
swarin of half-starved adveuturers to prey upon 
your native land?” 


He recognized her, and felt mortified atthe | 


It was not long before his love was | 


Here 1 


What a whole world is London! I was | 


I once got into the park some | 


é. 


“No! I wish I could write a book over here. [ 
wish a crusade of ten thousand German, French 
jand British :miniature-painters, dancing-masters 
and musicians, would go over in a body—cheat 
| every affected lisping Miss, and turn all the grist 
mills topsy-turvey!” 
“You are a traitor, Tom.” 
“No, ma patriot! Were this done at once, 
our citizens might learn that natives are fit sub- 





jects of patronage.” 

*“Ta—ha—ha! you are a philosopher, satirist, 
and every thing else jumbled together. Why do 
you not commence a correspondence from abroad? 
The newspaper publishers would print for you on 
the other side.” 

“Because they prefer filching from printed doc- 
uments, to setting up from manuscript. Besides, 
I wouldn’t do it if I could, without pay: that set- 
tles the matter at once; they won’t give any thing 
for contributions.” 

“Flow do you know this?” 

“An author who used to dine with me every 
other day in my cellar, told me so. He asked me 
to lend him a levy, when at the same time he 
owed me for a week’s board.” 

| Well, Tom, we are now in the country of au- 
| thors; there is searce a foot of ground you see, but 
| has been i:mmortatize 
“How did you like your excursion among the 
| tombs, and all the rest of the places celebrated in 
history and fiction?” 

“Language cannot express the feelings J ex- 
perienced!”’ 

“Well, let me tell you what I heard a little 
shrewd visaged old man say, about a week since. 
| There was one of our countrymen going about in 
| ecstasy exclaiming, ‘here’s the very house where 

Johnson once dined! Here’s the very chair that 
| Pope once sat in! Here’s the very clock that 
Cromwell once looked at!’ The old man came up, 
| and inquired if he was charmed with the places 
in England when reading of them, and before 
coming hither? ‘Certainly!’ answered the other, 
with emphasis. ‘Then,’ continued the old fellow, 
‘you should have remained away. The brick and 
mortar you behold here, is like any other brick 
and mortar. If you cut down the tree under 
| which Shakspeare sat, you can perceive no differ- 
| ence between it, and one from the forest. Every 
| thing is magnified in romance. The only way to 
| preserve the fancied beauty and interest of any 
celebrated object, is to keep your eyes away from 
| it. A king, in a crowd, might be mistaken for a 
shoemaker—and many a shoemaker is the tough- 
est man. One is born in a palace, where his eyes 
open on a crown; the other in a dirty shop, where 
the first thing his eyes rest upon is his aw]. This 
is the trifling difference between them. 





* «If? continued the little old fellow, ‘your | 
country will produce the most potatoes and corn, 


cling to it—’tis the best country. You no deubt 
expected to see on the banks of the Thames, the 
sylphs and satyrs Pope and a thousand other idle 
dreamers sang of: Go there—and what do yon 
behold? Perchance an old cow, with satyr hoofs, 
but also a sow rooting at her heels. For sylplis, 
see a milk-maid, without stockings. Believe me, 
it is much better to view these interesting things 
at a distance—then your sight cannot discriminate 
too closely. Look at engravings. 
they are pretty—admire them and be content.— 
If you inspect the river itself, you are undeceived 
and disgusted. The artist only fancies; he exe- 
cutes splendid things concocted in his imagination 
—but this is done in the closet. 


ty; the novelist will tell of heroes and hervines, 
and the flute by moonlight—and the poet blend 


gant maniac confusion. 
when you look for yourself? 


But what do you see 
A dirty oyster-boat, 


and a sailur’s swearing wife—a fog all roun|, and 


rain pouring from above. This is reality, the oth- 
er ideal.’ Here the old fellow ran off, laughing 
with all his might.” 

**And left you a convert, I suppose?” 

“Not exactly, but nearly so. I should have 
been, had I thought him in earnest. But some 


one told me that the old man was once an artist 


and poet himself; but never being noticed by the | 
world, turned misanthrope. 


I thought he would 
have been different himself, had he been success- 


ful in his first projects, All the world’s a humbug. | 
You could effect a revolution in the principles of | 
nine-teuths of the people of the universe, in five | 


months, if you had geld enough! 
be merry—and let care go to the dogs, that snatch 
food from each other’s mouths. — Still, I’m ready 
for any change that is fur the better; provided al- 
ways, it don’t separate me from you, Geoffrey.” 

“Thank you, Tom. It shall not be with my 
consent, if we ever part. When vou have resid- 
ed a while longer at the Court > ‘ames, you 
will be the most accomplished and {carned com- 
panion in the world. Look on and learn.” 

“I will ‘laugh and grow fat’—it is the wisest 
thing any one can do.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Lord Comly’s father died while he was sojourn- 
ing in America. He, too, had run the giddy 
round of fashionable, dissipated life, without re- 
cognizing any authority to restrain, or heeding 
advice toshun. But his present lordship frequent- 
ly suffered severely from the scarcity of funds and 
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There are | 
many plates of scenery on the silvery Thames: | 


| complishments of Miss Juliet Eno. 


My rule is to! 


| duke of C 


} and plain. 


| lawyers of the city of his residence. 
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vad credit, which sometimes caused him to reflect 
on the impropriety of his reckless course, and oc- 
casionally meditate a reformation. He had been 
induced to leave his country, to repair the condi- 
Sir Thomas Catchit had 
wormed himself so completely into the confidence 


tion of his finances. 


of his lordship, that he was considered an indis- 
pensable companion; yet lord Comly was well 
aware that his friend’s principles of morality were 
Still he never thought him capable of 
absolute crime, notwithstanding suci was hinted 
to him not unfrequently, by his friends. Sir 
Thomas therefore was tolerated, much on account 
of his lively disposition, until the developement of 
his purpose to defraud the old baron. Lard Com- 
ly’s mind had also been prepared for the discovery 


wavering. 


| of his wicked schemes, by a letter received a few 
He will give you, 
a pleasure yateht, crowned with fashion and beau- | 


days after his landing in America from his father. 
This epistle conjured him to dispense with the 
company of Sir Thomas. It mentioned something 


| evil imputed to that person, done in France, and 
everything, stars, skies, sparkling eyes, etc., in ele- | 


recently disclosed. Also that other occurrences 
led him to believe his son had often suffered by 
the devices of this wolf in sheep’s clothing. The 
stratagem regarding the baron’s heir, convinced 
his lordship that his parent’s suspicions were cor- 
rect, and he discarded his false friend forever.— 


| Since his return to Eng'and he entered on a sys- 
| tem of thorough reform, notwithstanding his trea- 


sury was now filled to overflowing, by the posses- 
sion of several princely inheritances that fell to his 
father, a few days previous to Lis demise. 

His lordship, from the first interview, had been 
deeply impressed with the beauty and singular ac- 
Her mind 
seemed to be his worshipped gem, and his superior 
education and natural penetration, caused him 
to enjoy her felicitous thoughts, and reciprocate 
the like pleasure. The intimacy increased, and 
now his lordship was her constant companion. 

When Geofirey arrived at the palace of the 
, lord Comly presented him to his 
grace, whose reception was kind, gentlemanly 
Ilis grace consulted Nature, for a 
model of deportment, and though he was not 


| wanting in conscious dignity, or sense of his exalt- 


ed station, yet his manners were simple, not only 
to the young American, but every one. 

General Eno, and Miss Juliet advanced and 
gave him a kind salutation. The former had just 
been exhibiting some American papers received 
by a late packet, wherein our hero was honorably 
mentioned, as one of the most promising young 
His journey 
to England was barely known, the object of which 
not having transpired. He was greeted with the 
good wishes of the writer, who expressed a hope 
that benefit would arise from the voyage, and that 
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his return would ennelids all the snticipations | 
of his many admirers. 

The easy unembarrassed manners of the young 
American, his fine form, and noble expression of 
features, though not versed in some of the trivial 
forms of high life, yet made hit an object of curi- 
Lady Mary, thesole daugh- 

, hesitated not to be- 


osity and admiration. 
ter of his grace of C 
stow particular attention on him, and became his 
partner in the festivities of the evening. If his 


language was different from the drawling accents | 
| change in my mind, and then defend myse!f in the 


If he flashed not as a| 


of the ‘west end,’ still it was one universally un- 
derstood—that of Nature. 
wit, filled with apropos sayings and puns, yet he 
spoke nothing but plain good sense. And if the 
gloss of the utmost refinement could not be imput- 
ed to him, neither could he be charged with the 
absence of the principles of an upright man. 
fell not in love with lady Mary, neither did lady 
Mary fall in love with him. 

Tom Sculk stood at ease in the servant’s hall- 

**Hle, he, he! ‘pon my soul, it is utterly impos- 
sible to refrain from laughing! Why don’t you 
throw up that plagued vulgar name?” This was 


spoken by the perfumed valet of the honorable | 
| Duke, Tom Sculk, ismy name, but you have 


Mr. B——, who was limping about the floor in a 
fashionable promenade. 
rogatory was made, he stood within a few inches 


of Sculk, looking at him femininely through a | ‘fashionable privileges,’ 
| | eyed to do anything | desire, that’s reasonable.— 


quizzing glass. 


“Which is the most vulgar, the name IT bear, or | 


that!” replied Tom, giving the interrogator a smart 


slap on the face, which caused him to bound across | 


the room. 
“A blow? by heaven! a blow! Blood and revenge! 
Here’s my card, sir!” 


* Rather, here is my address. 
ing at the fine card of the valet’s master. 


insult?” 

“I'm a Yankee: Did you intend your remarks 
as sucli?”’ 

*““No—only for your good.” 

“Then let them and the blow imply the same, 
and be forgotten together, if you like.” 


“Duke, do you think this a sufficient apology?” 


inquired the M. P.’s man, of the representative of 


his grace. 


“Yes—lI imagine it will do. Duels are getting 
out of fashion—yet we of the council, do as we 
please. 
I think Mr. Sculk has made acceptable amends. 
What say you, lord D 

“I entirely agree with you, duke. 
it might have been different with you, or one 
of us.” 





Ile | 


When the above inter- | 


It would be fash | If mor “a 
ionable for me to hear from you,” said Tom, look- |" ""8°s eR Se Ch ee ay eeey See 
| would be done to a mad dog, or a loose monkey. 


7 : As fo lies onfess | love th all 
“Then tell me: Did you intend the blow as “sl for the ladies, § confess I love them all, 


To be sure | 


‘Fr eaks of Fortune. 


“The deuce it might!” said Tom, through his 
nose. 

“Come, come!” interposed the duke, “let us be 
friends; our countries are at peace—let us drink, 
and talk sense.” 

They regaled themselves with no counterfeit 
spirits, for the butler was with them. 


“Now, as you propose talking sense,” said Tom, 
“let us reason with one another. I did once in- 
tend putting on livery, and altering my name. I 
will patiently hear your arguments against the 


best manner J can.” 


“Were you to do so, you would be entitled to all 
the privileges of a fyshionable gentleman,” said 
the duke of C——. 

“You would have all the attention that is paid 
your lord, in his absence," said lord D 

“Your speeches would be attentively listened to 
by every body you met, the ladies in particular, 
and all fingers would be pointed at you in every 


| crowd,” said the honorable B 


“T'll answer you all in turn,” said Tom, walk- 


jing forth, with his collar thrown back, and both 
! 


thumbs stuck in the arm-holes of his vest; ‘Mr. 


none, in reality. These plain clothes, fit me 
much easier than your stiff ones. As to the 
I assure you, I am privil- 


|1 am privileged to breath as good air, as your 
great master—and if any one questions my gen- 
| tility, lam privileged to knock him down. My 
lord D——, I want no attention in the absence of 
Geoffrey, which he is entitled to; but when I am 
notin the absence of him, I have his attention 
and respect. Mr. M. P. I do not desire to have 


and 
believe I am as free to enjoy their charms as any 
one. This very night I met one of lady Mary's 
pretty maids on the stairway, and she was not un- 
civil, to say the least of it.” 

“What did she do?” inquired Mr. duke in 
alarm. 

“Rather, ask what I did—nothing more than a 
swect liberty, you blooded gentry take on all oc- 
casions. J guess I kissed her.” 

‘Which one do you mean?” 

“How should J know her name? Her head was 


| prettily decked with beads of spar, and her deli- 


With me, it might have been different— cious snowy bosom half displayed!’ 


**¢Perdition catch her soul, but I do—hate her!’ 
—O, devil! Why don’t you catch me, lord D——? 
I feel like going into a trance. She never per- 
mitted me to touch her lips! and my intentions 
were highly honorable.” 
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“Now, Mr. duke, what do you think of my pri- 
vileges?”’ said Tom, laughing. 
***Down, strumpet!’” ejaculated the jealous 
duke, in deep thought and contracted brows. 
“Call me out, duke—a bullet will end the mat- | 
ter. But, remember, if you molest the innocent 
creature in the least, I'll cut your ears off!” | 
‘Despair and fury? Just satisfy me, that you 
have done this thing, and I would charge a whole | 
regiment of blood-thizsty Kentuckians! [ won't 
believe it—no, demme, if I'll be ieve a word of it!” 
“Then just stand out of the way, a moment: | 
I hear her light step now coming in this direc- | 
tion.” The gentlemen lords withdrew, and Tom 
catching a glimpse of a female’s dress, sprang | 
Sut the 


awful scream that ensued, terrified him, and his 


forward and clasped her in his arms 


companions could be heard scampering off in dif- 
ferent directions. It was lady Mary! and she was 
now inanimate on Tom’s breast! 

The commotion naturally attending such an in- 
cident, followed, but need not be related in detail. 
Good humor was restored, when Tom fully con- 
fessed every thing. Even his grace smiled, an! | 
Geoffrey related to the unoffended lady some of 
Scuilk’s adventures. 

When Tom rejoined his companions, he inquir- | 
ed with well affected indifference, if they had ever 
enjoyed the happiness of embracing such distin- 
They, with one accord, adinitted 
the Americans to be incomparable men; and 
thonght if a rough back-woods’ man could have 


guished ladies. 


the impudence to shoot a nobleman from behind a 
bale of cotton, he might aspire to kiss his widow, | 
by way of condolence. 

The ladies had now retired, and his grace of 


was in conference with our hero, surround- 
, Mr. B , and 


Cc 
ed by Lord Comly, Lord D 
the General. 

“‘Pshaw!” observed the old officer, in reply to) 
one of Lord D ‘s detracting remarks; ‘My | 
lord, you have never been in our country!” 

“But I regularly read all the accounts of it,” | 
replied his lordship. 

“They must be very partial, then, or you could 
never be led to form such opinions.” 





‘*Were your excellency,” continued Lord D—, 
‘a fair sample of your countrymen, I should yield | 
them all the respect due a great people—but this 
I know is not the case. What nation ever suffer- 
ed their capitol to be taken by a mere hand full 
of the enemy, but yours? Did you not feel deep 
mortification at the event? Iam ready to admit, 
that had you, General, and a body of like rel 
plinarians been there, the fate of the day might 
have been different.” 

“I did feel deep mortification—but any body of, 
men, however skilful and courageous, might have 
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been liable to the like disaster, under similar cir- 


cumstances. Yet our mortification was great; its 


’ 


amount was expressed at New Orleans.’ 

‘*-Let us say nothing about their military char- 
acter, my lord,” interposed his grace of C——; “it 
is sufficiently established, that they are the true 


| descendants of the British, on the field of battle. 


Rather let us learn what they are in other re- 


| spects, from themselves, and the fruits they yield, 


than the questionable newspaper reports.” 


“It is hardly just to examine and compare them 
yet,” observed the honorable M. P.; they have 


| not had sufficient time to try the experiment of 
| their new form of government.” 


“What is your opinion, Mr. Martel?” inquired 
his grace, and all our eyes were turned on our he- 
They had been infurmed of his having dis- 
tinguished himself at the bar, and were curious to 


hear him express his opinion. They were also 


| aware, that he was to inherit the fortune of hiv 


relative, and viewed him as an American citizen, 
about to be converted into a British subject. 

“T hardly know how to speak of that country,” 
siid Geoffrey; “its magnitude is such, that the 
limits of ordinary conversation ean hardly suffice. 


, Besides Iam not experienced, as many others are. 


Yet, Tentertain my humble opinions, and how- 
ever incorrect they may be, I am sure they are 
honestly formed. In the first place, then, L agree 
with a number of your statesmen, that it is im- 
probable, perhaps impossible, that any Republic 
can exist perpetually. Yet if mankind can con- 
struct a fabric of that nature to endure, I think 
I feel confident, there is 
a glorious career (which has already commenced) 
decreed for America. Certainly the men possess 
all the inherent properties of greatness, which are 
imparted to the human race; they have every va- 
riety of climate and facility of commercial pros- 
perity, every avenue is open for the acquirement 
of knowledge, and they are not deficient in the 
desire to cultivate intellect, and advance every 
moral reform. 
the blood of every great nation flowing in their 


If we probe their origin, we find 


veins, if, then, they can be inferior to their kin- 
dred here, we must submit to the ridiculous pro- 
position, that to transport any member of the 


| company present, to the other side of the ocean, 


instantly, and I may say miraculously, deterior- 
ates from his gentility.” 

“But,” pursued his grace, ‘‘still some will ques- 
tion the genuineness of your material. Itis al- 
leged that those who settled the American shores, 
were not true specimens of the respective coun- 
tries they represented.” 

“Your grace,” said Geoffrey, “I readily admit, 
may be to a certain degree correct in this sugges- 
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they formed but an inconsiderable portion of the 
population. Neither did those transported include 
all the degenerate of this Isle. Perhaps, at no 
time, the proportionate number of dishonest men 


there, exceeded your quota here. Most of the 


emigrants were flying from persecution, and were | 
! 


miserably poor; but poverty, my lord, cannot de- 
tract {rom a man’s honesty. Royalty is not ex- 
empt from reverses, as your history exemplifies. 


The adventurers were in quest of peace and fur- 


tune; the spirit of thrift has descended to their | 


children, and their most marked characteristic is 
speculation. In short, I think they will be suc- 
cessful, as long as there is any thing to speculate 
on.” 

“That they will make money, none can doubt; 
bat their self-government is the question,” replied 
his grace. 

“Your grace,” continued Geoffrey, “must re- 
member how desperately they struggled for liber- 
ty, and how tenaciously they have since guarded 
it against every encroachment. Their sufferings 
and achievements pending the revolution, cannot 
be easily obliterated. 

“There are millions of fertile acres yet uncul- 
tivated, and room for many millions more inhabi- 
tants in the settled districts. The desire of gain, 
is the present absorbing pas-ion: few expect to be 
remunerated for labor in politics. The time may 
arrive, and in the nature of things, must come, 
when the density of population will preclude far- 
ther opportunity of speedily accumulating fortunes 
by thrifty enterprise—then affairs will be at a 
crisis, and the Republic may be too weak a form 
of government. 
dulge in luxuries, and the poor (which will be the 


majority) experience the want of them, with no | 


prospect of their attainment, then a change may 
be recklessly desired, and the minds that can no 
longer study money-making, will study mischief. 
Then the want of a stronger government will be 
felt: the populace will have nothing to lose—no- 
thing at stake—ambitious men will make promis- 
es in the forem,—the sovereign people may heed 
them, and dissolution and anarchy ensue. The 


want of a ruler, whose supremacy cannot be im- | 


peached by a majority of voices, and an aristo- 
cracy ‘independent of the vociferous multitude, 
whose stations depend on the continuance of es- 
tablished systems, may be deplorably experienced. 
But centuries only, may suffice to produce this 
state of things; and I am convinced that their 
present happiness could not be increased by any 


alteration. Therefore, I am wholiy in favor of 


the present state of affairs.” 
“I must bear testimony to their happiness and 
prosperity,” remarked lord Comly. 
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When the opulent supinely in- 


sciously, “that Mr. Martel, who would doubtless 
be an ornament to the country he describes, is 
about to abandon it forever.” 

‘My dear sir,” said Geoffrey, ‘you were the 


’ 


first to advise me to the step.’ 
“Ves—yes; but it 1s a pity for our country. — 
You are doing right to consult your own wel- 
| fare.” 
“T think so—and my country’s interest is mine! 
I shall never yield the title of Ameriean citizen!” 
‘That patriotism must be very strong, indeed,’» 
remarked his grace, “which can move one in the 
| possession of no office emolument, to decline the 
acceptance of an estate.” 

| The baron,” said Geoffrey, “has bestowed his 
wealth on me, with the privilege of returning to 
my native land—only exacting a promise on my 
part, to preserve the honor of his ancient name.” 

“J will vouch for that,” exclaimed the General, 
rubbing his hands. 

“But,” continued the duke, “I cannot see why 
you decline a hereditary title, for mere citizenship; 
particularly as you profess a strong attachment for 
the mother country.” 

“There are ingredients in my constitution, the 
nature of which I may not state, requiring an ac- 
tive life. To settle down in affluence here, or 
elsewhere, would be insupportable, independent of 
the patriotism your grace has been pleased to re- 
fer to. My grandfather bore no mean part in the 
struggle for the independence of the country that 
gave me birth; and that country has subsequently 


| encouraged ny humble en ‘eavors at the bar. I 


will never suffer the imputation of ingratitude.” 


“Yet,” said lord D—, “you create an obli- 
gation here, by accepting the baron’s money.” 
“None, whatever,” replicd our hero; “he is no 
| recruiting officer thrusting his bounty monvy into 
my hand. A testator is governed by the ties of 
kindred, and not of climate or state: affections 
may exist in any country. And let me disabuse 
| you of the prevailing be.ief here, that my coun- 
| trymen despise yours. Nothing is more erroncous: 
| none but the ignorant, who associate the English- 
' man and the red-coat enemy as the same thing, 
indiscriminately condemn you. This is for want 
of information; it is the result of the same igno- 
| rance, which induced your hired Hessians, to be- 
| lieve we were cannibals. But this class is not very 
| numerous: there is no enlightened American but 
| feels proud of the glorious empire of Great Bri- 
tain—her sovereignty of the ocean—her thousand 
victories by land—her antiquity and traditions— 
historians and philosophers—novelists and poets— 
| all exult in the pride of being descended from so 
noble a stock.”’ 
“This is true, my lord,” observed the General. 





“B—.,” remarked his grace, turning to the M. 
P., who had attentively listened to every word of 
the preceding conversation, “in your next allusion 
to our neighbors over the water, you will have to 
retract some things heretofore set forth.” 
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“True, your grace—never having been there, I 
only deducted from premises generally assumed 
here—and a tritling correspondence, with perhaps 
biased, or weak members of that community. In- 


deed one of my correspondents was pusillanimous 


enough to publish to the world, that he was occa- 
sionally honored by a letter from me—and de- 
scribing its length and style, but carefully omit- 
ting its contents! 
produce epistles of mine, for that matter. But 
nothing would be a more pleasing task, than rec- 
tufying any error that unwittingly escaped me.” 

Here the conference ended—and it was time for 
the tedious sitting to terminate, asthe reader will 
perhaps exclaim. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Our hero and his friend Sculk were looking 
over the curiosities of the tower. They now stood 
in the horse armory. 

‘“‘Geoftrey,”” said Tom, pointing to the figure 
of Henry VII in complete armor, seated on his 
war-horse, ‘don’t you think that chap is a hard 
looking fellow?” 

“Certainly; there is enough steel about him to 
create that appearance.” 

“But he seems savage, like Black Hawk: I wish 
he would raise his visor, because I don’t want to 
go away with such an impression of the ferocity 
of the one who killed crook-backed Richard.— 
They should have had Dick beside him. 1 won- 
der if this is the very same armor, that Richmond 
wore on the night he had such fine dreams?” 

“If you only had a little brogue, Tom, you 
would sometimes pass for an Irishman.” 

“But | guess that imposition could be easily 
dispelled.” 

*“Yes—only guess so, and it’s done.” 

‘Geoffrey, | am not satisfied about the identity 
of this armor. These figures (saving their roya] 


presence,) look like nothing more than common | 
How the deuce could any one carry such a | 


men. 
load of irou! I would as lief stand with a great 
plough-share hanging from my neck, as under 
these helmets, breast plates, vam and rear braces, 
etc.” 

“Yet, Tom, I fancy if you saw some half dozen 


spears coming at you, you would not object to, 


them.” 

“Not I—I would’nt care how thick it was heap- 
edon me. But then I could do nothing against 
the enemy. I wish the keeper would turn his 
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My steward, or groom, might | 





head away: | should like to scrape those plates 


with my knife. 
patent stoves. 
farmer: delivered and set it up himself—received 


They may be like the Yankee’s 
A New Englander sold one toa 


The honest Dutchman 
kindled a fire in it, and to his dismay, the stove 
The fellow 
had blackened it over so well, that no eye could 
detect the wood.” 

“This is genuine metal, Tom: There is no ne- 
cessity for being incredulous, here: and farther, 
there is no doubt, but you now gaze on the very 
same armor those kings and nobles once used.” 


the money, and retired. 


itself was consumed in five minutes. 


“Then I will look again: they are great curios- 
| ities, and should be ever thus preserved. Itisa 
pity we have nothing of the kind in our country: 
| there is, to-be-sure, the old State-house, where the 
continental convention assembled, and signed the 
| Declaration of Independence. But some tasteless 
folks are in favor of pulling it down, to builda 
| more modern house. I wish, when it is done, an 
earthquake may throw down the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, and prostrate every state-house in the 
Union!” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! You will become an antiquary, 
next. But what have you done with the old 
man’s ideas, which you were repeating the other 
day?” 

| “I'm changed—that’s sufficient: I believe I was 
' born whilst the moon was changing.” 


| “Then look round, and give your present opin- 
ion of the best mode of warfare.” 

“I'm always ready to give my opinion: but its 
like many a great man’s—no better than it should 
be. First, then, | believe in the fist fight: the 
knuckles are too dull to penetrate the heart or 
bowels. But should it come to lance or broade 

| sword, for my individual part, I think I should 


fancy this thick breast plate.” 
| 
‘“‘] imagine you were much in need of something 


of the kind, when Sir Thomas pe 
“Very.” 
“But what do you think of the modern im- 
| provement in the art ——” 

*T don’t consider it an art at all; there’s noth- 
ing like a handsome accomplishment about it. It 
is beastly butchery: it is like a carniverous wild 
cat making the fur fly froma poor hare. Gun- 
powder! I have heard it said the old boy himself 
invented it—and will, in his next fit of the blues, 

| run his red hot poker in it, and blow us all to the 

devil himself. The world’s a humbug: nations 
get up new things, to out do each other, and in 

every instance, increase existing, or bring into ex- 
| istance, new evils. Now how long do you think 
that knight, (pointing to Sir Horace Vere, ) could 


stand a fight?” 
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“There are instances where single combats last- | 
ed for hours.” 

And the lance rattling against the ribs all the 
time: now whose breast can stand an awful forty- 
four pounder?” 

**Admitted. None.” 

“Then of course all mankind are fools. Stop! 
an idea strikes me, and Imm about to change. | 
think I could now propose a plan of putting an 
eud to bloodshed.” 

*Do that, and you are immortal, Tum.” 

“] have as much right to be immortal, as many | 
of the gawkies, whom chance elevates. But this 
is my plan: let all the battles be fought with can- 
nons, bombs, and blunderbusses, and all the com- 
batants be placed in ten paces of each other, with 
lighted matches in their hands. Then let the 
word be given by the instigators of the war, stand- 
ing between both fires. Battles then, would be 
considered fashionable, only by wild bears and | 
chicken cocks. In our country, the law makers | 
are making themselves silly gumps, by try- 
ing to put a forcible stop to duelling: and they | 
have the satisfaction of seeing the practice in- 
crease every year. I wonder they don't lay an) 
embargo on suicide! But ninkompoops wont be 
restrained: they violate the law, to vindicate the 
liberty of locomotion; or it may be termed stub- 
bornness; or, the same contrary spirit, that induces 
a maid who is mutfed up by a surly guardian, to 
clope with the fir-t man she sees. Just let every 
man have the privilege of shooting his neighber 
with impunity, and his neighbor will give him a | 
chance to do no such thing!” 

“And in this manner you would remedy duel- | 
ling: it is no bad idea. I suppose you would put | 
a stop to bastardy, in the same way?” 

Precisely. In Missouri, the female is obliged to 
take all the consequences on herself, and the 
swain escapes without molestation. The conse- 


quence is, that but few cases of the kind ever 


occur; whilst in other parts, where the man is held | 


responsible for the maintenance of the issue, and 
compelled to bestow funds on the woman—— 

“Hush, Tom,—the lady just before us may hear 
you.” The female alluded to was handsomely | 
dressed, and holding the arm of a tall elderly gen- 
tleman. They were likewise inspecting the grim 
figures. 

“Pshaw! I hate affectation. It is best to speak 
plainly, when no evil is meant. Yet a modest 
Miss will often throw down a good book, saying 
it’s a queer naughty thing! But then she will 
think—oh, who may describe a pretty gentle 
Miss’s, thoughts! And the mock modesty, or 
over pious advice of her grave guardian, only adds 
fuel to the fire. What she is forbid to know, must 
be rare; and if rare, the old boy himself cannot 
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keep her from knowing all about it. She will 
watch until all retire, and then perloin the brand- 
ed volume, and devour it by her silent taper. But 
f well-meaning works of this nature were consid- 
ered, as they should be, delineations of things 48 


| Nature formed them—and not unnatural and per- 


nicious, the evil effects of real indelicacy would be 
amended, and the grain of wheat not so often lost 
in the bushel of chaff.” 

“Bravo! Tom, you are coming on, finely.” 

“Why, Geoffrey, this ridiculous tenacity of 
what they call chaste and inoffensive expression, 
is one of the great follies of our country. I re- 
member once, that a boarding-school Miss came 
into our book store, to buy the story of cock-robin. 
She puckered up her mouth, and said: ** Mister, 
have you the rooster-robin here?” You may be 
sure | tol] her some bull story.” 

“It would have been better, had she used the 
proper name, in that instance, Tom.” 

“It is better in every instance! There is not so 
much of this fully in old England.” 

“Tom, your countrymen would hardly thank 
you for these comparisons and reflections.” 

“They'll soon get over every thing of this kind, 
Geoffrey. 
lash: when they cease to wince under, and no 


Leta few more Trollopes apply the 


longer regard vile slanders, they will learn to re- 
form minor faults, and not make those who abuse 
A truly 
great man is not annoyed by petty vituperation, 
Our country 


them rich, and undeservedly popular. 


because he designs not to notice it. 
is truly great—let it do likewise.” 

“Which country do you belong to?” inquired the 
elderly gentleman, who could not but hear Tom’s 
remarks. 

“America—free America!” said Tom, boldly, 
and the old geutleman wheeled round to see him. 

“Is it possible?” they all exclaimed at once, 
and their hands instantly joined in a kind of tri- 
angle shake. 

‘“My dear lads, who ever expected to see you 
here! I give you a welcome, and you must return 
me joy.” 

“We do—we do—Mr. McGoon!” exclaimed 
Geoffrey. 

“Is this your wife?” asked Tom. 

“No,” replied Mr. Levimbotherdavel, “but 
mum!” he added, winking significantly. 

“My dear friends,” continued our hero, “you 
can hardly be aware how rejoiced [ am to meet 
you again. I was long fearful that you came 
hither but to lay your bones in a strange land.— 
Believe me, | am happy to seé you recovered from 
that dreadful shock. You really look quite as well 
as ever. 

“Thank you—I believe I am as well as ever I 
was in my life. Never mention that affair—it 


~ 





was but a trifling occurrence; | was prepared for 
it—had been served so befure. It was not the 
country to furnish me a wife—my fate repeatedly 
whispered this, be, he! England is the soil for hap- 
py dames!” 


““My dear,” said he, to the lady, who stood a 
little distance apart, “let me introduce you toa 
couple of respected friends from America—Mr. 
Martel, and Mr. Sculk—gentlemen, this is Mistress 
McGune, caughter of the pious rector of 
parish.”” The parties bowed. 

“What did you say was the last mentioned gen- 
tlemnan’s name, Mr. McGoon?” demanded the 
spinster, with an odd expression of nose. Geoffrey 
punched Tom’s arm. 

“Mr. Sculk, my dear.” 

“Is there not an animal of your country, with 
that name?” 

“None but bipeds,” answered Tom, for him- 
self. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said the lady, laugh- | 


ing. 

“T was thinking of the skunk. What a silly 
mistake—but there was some resemblance of 
sound. Forgive me—I am sure there is no other 
resemblance.” 


* All hands, (if it be no bull) smiled, but it was 
not new to Tom: he had fought about his unlucky 
name more than once. He now only laughed. 

“Never mind it, I pray you, madam. Yet I 
would willingly assume another appellation, were 
it as agreeable, as your change has doubtless been 
to you.” 

‘Indeed sir, I have never changed my name.” 

“Pardon me—are you not Mrs. McGoon?” 

“No sir,” replied the spinster, blushing, ‘‘my 
name is McGune.” 

“Then I beg forgiveness—there was such re- 
semblance of sound—and I may be permitted to 
say, not only of sound, but I assure you, la- 
dy, Mr. McGoon is one of the best bachelors that 
ever lived.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! never mind,” interposed Mr. Mc- 
Goon—“he means to say, the ost consummate 
from long standing. Now let us all go tu the 
parsonage, and talk over the matters that have 
transpired since our separation. I am anxious to 
know what good fortune induced you to come 
hither, and a thousand other things.” 


“We will call early in the morning, Mr. Mc- 
Goon,—we would go with you directly, were it 
not for a positive engagement to meet some friends 
presently. General Eno and his daughter, from 
the United States, are now in this country: are 
you acquainted with them?” 


“Not personally; but Evergone has heard of 
the general, who knows any thing of the battle 
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|}of——. I shall endeavor to see him ina few 
, days.” 
**You must—I will arrange it. I know he will 
be happy to make your acquaintance. He has 
| heard of you, and several times mentioned your 
name commendably, in my presence.” 
Mr. McGoon led Geoffrey a little apart. 
| Mistress McGune blushed—and deeply too, as 
| if something serious was the matter, and turning 
‘her back on our hero and the old bachelor, she 
began a conversation with Tom. 

‘Geoffrey, you must not fail to call in the morn. 
I shall have something very particular to 
say to you.” 

“You may rely on my being there, Mr. Mc- 
Goon, and that I will be happy to hear you. I 
hope to learn that matters are in a forward state of 
a matrimonial character. J am charmed with the 
appearance of this lady.” 

Geoffrey had not inspected her mouth. 

**Are you pleased with her looks? Could you 
| but observe her steady matronly manners, her 

piety, her philosophic mind, and the thousand 
other things, you would congratulate me for ne- 
' ver having married.” 
| “Then she is actually to be your spouse, some 


day 


“I suppose I may tell you—it is a fact!” Here 
the old fellow positively turned away his face for a 
) 
| 


ing. 


| 


199 


| 
| 
| 


moment. 

“Then,” said Geoffrey, “I hope the happy day 
is not far distant.” 
| « It is not, he, he! and you shall yet have the 
| pleasure of waiting on me.” 

“Nothing would make me more hanpy.” 

“Be sure and keep your appointment, in the 
morning. Let me see—he—he—come fiye min- 
utes before ten, precisely.” 

“Very well—I will call as near that time, as pos- 
sible. Adieu, for the present. Come, Tom.” 

‘But, Geoffrey,” continued the old gentleman, 
detaining him, you must net be a moment behind 
the time.” 

‘‘What difference could a few minutes make?— 
The wedding will not take place to-morrow, | im- 
| agine.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! but it will though—it is the very 

day.” 

“Good heavens! why did you not inform me 
sooner? I remember this is nearly the manner in 
which you broke a similar affair to me once before. 
I have not an instant to lose. Come Tom.” 

‘*He, he, he!” was the last heard of Mr. Mc- 
Goon. 

Our hero and his companion proceeded to the 
park, where they were to meet the general, lord 
Comly, and Miss Juliet. We need not state that 
the park was a place of great resort—it having 
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been described by fifty authors ennui for cen- 
turies back. 

When Geoffrey and Scutk joined the general's 
party, they found the old hero in a tremendous 
rage. His daughter, with all her soothing tones, 
was endeavoring to pacify him, and lord Comly 
stood by in thoughtful silence. 

““Yes—my head is white! the puppy thinks my 
gray hairs will protect him—but by heaven! he 
shall find his mistake! A Yankee—he contemp- 
tuously called me! He shall learn that true no- 
bility is not a native of any particular country— 
and that a Yankee may tread under his feet a pu- 
sillanimous fool!” 

‘My dear father, let us retire from this place, 
said Juliet. 

“My dear general,” said lord Comly, ‘let me 
prevail on you todo so. Lord D——, has given 
you an unprovoked insult, it is trae—and one 
that is not to be born without redress. But you 
perceive he has retired; let us do likewise, and 
reflect on what course to pursue, in private.” 


“My lord I will take your advice, and I request 
the favor of your Saiioas a message from me to 
the scoundrel, this very evening.” 

“Oh no, father! You know when danger must 
necessarily be encountered, I would not ask yn 
to decline it. But the man whom you term a 
scoundrel, and whose conduct proves him such, is 
not the honorable combatant that should oppose 
you.” 

“True, general, he is not worthy your notice; 
his licentiuousness is well known. Yet he shall 
not escape punishment. The insult applied equal- 
ly to us all—and he who dares to utter offensive 
language applicable to the party which I have the 
honor to be a member, shall not escape punish- 
ment. I desire the whole matter to be left to me 
you may rely on being fully redressed.”* 

“Never!” replied the general, pointedly. “The 
Yankee whom he stigmatized, shall have his own 
redress, in his own way.” 


” 


“But, my dear general, it will be impossible to 
see him this evening. When he left us but just 
now, he departed for his country residence, which 
he visits daily, and cannot be waited on till to- 
morrow.” 

“Then we will let the affair rest until he re- 
turns,” said the general, in a determined manner. 
“Ah,” he continued, ‘forgive me, Mr. Martel; but 
you have heard the cause of this apparent ne- 
giect.” 

“T have, indeed,” ould Geoffrey, and shall be 
happy, if [ can serve you in any way.” 

“Say you so? We will speak farther on the sub- 
ject when we reach home. At present, assist Lord 
Comly to dispel Juliet’s anxiety.” 


_A reaks of Fi orlu une. 


! W hen on reached General Eno’s natn 
the affronted veteran took our hero aside. 

‘‘Now, Geoffrey, my lad, it is in your power to 
serve me—to reciprocate the act, | once did for 
you.’ 

[shall willingly repay the obligation,” replied 
our hero, “but it appears that Iam forestalled 
from acting in the same capacity. Lord Comly 
will have the pleasure of being your friend in the 
affair of Lord D + in anything ese, Gen- 
eral, | am at your service.’ 

**You must be my friend in that matter. I un- 
derstand Lord Comly’s drift, perfectly well. He 
intends to cheat me out of the power of redress- 
ing myself. It is all a subterfuge aheet not find- 
ing the the impertinent puppy, to day.’ 

“Yet, General,” continued Geoffrey, “if such 

is really tie case, I cannot see the impropriety of 
If | understand it right- 
*s remarks; 


Lord Com!y’s intrusion. 
ly, Miss Juliet was incladed in D 
in that case, his lordship, under whose protection 
Miss Juliet, at the moment, was, is the proper per- 
son to demand satisfaction.’ 

‘Tet him come forward after [ am served, then. 
The father’s arm shall protect his daughter—not 
And you, Geoffrey, as an Ameri- 
|can, and mine and my daughter's friend, must 


come in, if Land Lord Comly fall—provided D— 


his gray hairs! 


| don’t apologise. 

**] promise to do so.” 

“Give me your hand, my noble lad! And if 
you fall, too, by Jupiter! Juliet shall put on breecli- 
es, and revenge us all!” - 

“Not before | come in for a chance,” remarked 
Sculk, from a corner of the room where he was 
ensconced, seemingly engaged with a book. 

‘*Bravo, my good fellow! But you must not 
serve him as you did Sir Thomas,” said the Gen- 
eral, laughing. Tom bit his finger. 

“But Martel, I wish very much that you would 

, hunt up this game to-day, and arrange a meeting 
early in the morning.” 

“I would cheerfully set about it instantly, Gen- 
eral, were it not for a previous engagement in the 
morning, and a pledge to attend punctually.” 

“Could you not dispatch a messenger, and post- 
pone the matter?” 

“No, indeed! It is the wedding of a friend 
and countryman, the old bachelor, Levimbother- 
davel McGoon.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Get him evinced, if possible, at 
last. You might well hope that my meeting with 
Lord D——, may be as inoffensive as his with his 
trembling opponent. Attend him by all means,— 
his claims are as important as mine, and have pre- 

‘cedence. But, ha! ha! 1 advise you not to take 
| his place, should he prove craven.” 

“The enemy, I presume, would not be apt to 
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contend with two on the same field. The parties, 
will perhaps, be well matched.” 

‘But, before you go,” said the General, detain- | 
ing him a moment, “promise, that if Lord Comly 
does nothing in this matter, in the course of to- 
morrow, that you will then wait on Lord D ” 


“I promise.” 














CHAPTER VIII. 


When Geoffrey and Tom arrived at the rector’s | 
residence, they found a small number of guests | 
assembled, and in readiness to set out for the | 
church. 

Mr. McGoon was in high spirits, and came up 
to Geoffrey with an elastic step, that indicated | 
some latent vigor. His face, which had gained a ! 
few more wrinkles, looked none the worst, as 
for every new wrinkle, there was an added smile. | 
The carriage was at the gate in waiting, and ere 
long the company sallied out, in appropriate attire, 
and everything went on swimmingly. The bride, 
elect, though a little pale, smiled with all her | 
might. 
foot on the first step of the carriage, she stooped 


down, till she was bent nea'ly double, and groan- 


But, poor thing, when she placed her 
} 
| 
} 


ed in agony. 
Levimbotherdavel’s eyes widened, and he seized | 


her in his arms. She groaned again, and was too 


weak to stand. 


” 


“Oh, my stomach,” said she, placing her hand | 


on the place. 
old officer’s reputation for courage, needs no far- 


‘ther test; and his honor is such, that even the im- 


‘‘What is the matter?” inquired the rector. 

“That fruit—oh, that fruit!” said his daughter, 
with her eyes half closed. | 

She was conducted back to the house, and the | 
guests were requested to wait a few minutes, with | 
the assurance that the lady would soon be reliev- | 
ed of her pain. But the promise was not kept, | 
and Tom, at Geoffry’s desire, went in to learn the, 
state of her health. 

“What's the news, Tom?” inquired Geoffrey, 
when his friend returned. 

“Its a gone case, in the house, I fear, Geoffrey. | 


} 


| portance of Lord D 


You must know, 





" “Send for a doctor, quick! Get peppermint, hot 
bricks, and but burnt brandy!” 
Even the last named article could not save her. 


| She died in less than an hour! 


When Levimbotherdavel ascertained that life 


| was truly extinct, he walked out to the porch and 


seated himself, his chin resting on his hand, and 
himself plunged intoa deep study. There was 
no tear in his eye, but his stare was one to pierce 
a mill-stone. 

After remaining in this predicament a few min- 


utes, during which he was unconscious of the 


| presence of any one, he rose up slowly, and smiled. 


The nature of that smile, the author’s researches 
| for years, have not enabled him to analyze. The 
|} only point he could arrive at, was merely a con- 
jecture, that the old bachelor smiled at the thought 
| of having been so nearly married. 

After the smile, the old man came forward, and 
shaking hands with our hero and Sculk, without 
uttering a word, or permitting himself to be ad- 


| dressed, jumped into his chariot and drove off to 


the town. The next day, nothing could be heard 
‘of him. 

When Geoffrey returned to his lodgings, he 
| found Lord Comty awaiting his return. 

“Mi. Martel,” said his lordship, *‘lam convine- 
ed that you agree with me, that the old General 
, should not meet Lord D— —.” 

It would be well, (if pos- 
The 


“Yes, he is too old. 
| sible.) I think, to let the affair blow over. 





, cannot impeach it.” 
“It shall not blow over. That his lordship in- 
tended a portion of his language for me, an enmi- 
ty which has long existed between us, is convinc- 
ing enough. But laying all this aside, the morti- 
| fication his remarks occasioned Miss Juliet, is 
| sufficient to indicate the course for me to pursue. 
Martel, that your countrywomin 
has made no slight impression on my heart—and 
—and Vil fight D , myself! 





I passed him a 


I shall believe in fate, predestination, and the stars, | few minutes since, and he hinted something of ny 


all the rest of my life.” 


“But how is the lady, Tom?” | 


‘*Has not the old fool tried to marry without 
effect, some forty times? If nobody else will step 


in and marry the lady, of course she must die. | 


Hang me if any lady in the world wouldn’t die, 
were she engaged to Mr. McGoon. He said bis. 
evil star only shone in America! It shines from | 
heaven and pervades the whole earth! The lady | 
is dying with the cholic, and will die, to a cer- 
tainty, if nobody else will save her life by mar-_ 
riage.” 

Now the distracted eld bachelor made his ap- 
pearance, running hither and thither. 


| | purpose.” 


‘Then he was not gone to the country?” 

“No. 1 want you to bear this note to him im- 
mediately. Here is his address.” 

“Twill, my Lord—but I fear the old General 
will be terribly incensed. And what would be- 
come of Miss Eno, should you fall? I presume 
your attachment is reciprocated?” 

“| have never mentioned the subject to her— 
but have reason to hope my suit will not be reject- 
ed. We must leave the mode of reconciliation 
with the General, to choose. In the meantime I 
will take a leave of you, to make some arrange- 


ments at home, preparatory forcertain contingen- 
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cies. Ha, ha! When I left Juliet, an hour since, 
her enraged father was calling for a pen, ink, and 
paper, todo the same thing. There can be no- 
thing wrong in cheating a worthy man of death.” 

‘But, my Lord, do you not experience certain 
disagreeable sensations in the consciousness of 
placing yourself in his stead?” 

“*No—the debt is due from me, first. You will 
call for me early in the morning, if nothing frus- 
trates our plan. You, of course, will apprise me, 
if any obstacle occurs on his part.” His lordship 
bowed, and departed. 

“What are you going to call on his lordship 
early in the morning, for?” inquired Tom, who had 
just entered. 

“We intend, perhaps, going on a quail-shooting 
excursion. [| will tell you the particulars, when | 
return.” 

Geoffrey proceeded to the residence of Lord 
D ,» whom he found at home. When he 
was ushered in, his lordship rose, and bowed 
stiffly. 

“Mr. Martel,” said he, without desiring our he- 
ro to be seated, “I presume you have a massage to 
deliver?” 

“Here is a note which I was requested to place 
in the hands of your lordship,” said our hero, 
handing the billet. 

“Is it possible? I expected the message from 
the old Yankee, first,” remarked Lord D 
in surprise, on reading Lord Comly’s signature. 

“The General, whom you are pleased to term 
Yankee, also contemplates a meeting,” said Geof- 
frey. 

“Very well. Then, as I have to dispatch my 
Lord Comly first, I suppose the matter had better 
be done at once.” 

It was settled that pistols should be the weapons, 
and early the next morning, the time. 

When Geoffrey was departing, his lordship ob- 
served, “I shall be happy when the old Yankee’s 
turncomes. You will please repeat my words to 
him, Mr. Martel.” 

“Pray, excuse me sir,—I shall do no such 
thing.” 

‘*The deuce! 
effect, myself.” 

“I fancy your lordship’s anxiety to encounter 
the old officer, would experience some abatement, 
were you together on the field. But as it would 
hardly be proper for an old man of three score, to 
meet your lordship, you shall have an opportuni- 
ty of shedding Yankee-blood in the person of his 
friend, when you shall have ‘dispatched’ Lord 
Comly.” Geoffrey bowed, and left him. 

‘Well, Tom,” said he, on reaching his lodgings, 
“‘it is agreed that we set out in the morning.” 


Then | will write words to that 


——! 
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“But why rob the god of the night cap, of any 


of his sweet moments?” 

‘Oh, you need lose no slumber; we propose go- 
ing alone. 1 want you to examine the pistols for 
me, before you go to bed.” 

‘*Pistols, to shoot quails! | see the silly thing 
you are about doing. It will be a quailing busi- 
ness, 1 fear. Who fights,—you, or Lord Com- 
ly?” 

“His lordship.” 
“Oh, is that all 
“I am only to actas his friend, till he falls; then 
I have a chance.” 

“Pshaw! We had better go back to America, 
with the money we have received from the old 
baron.” 

“Ha, ha! but my word is conditionally pledg- 
ed.” 

‘And what is a word? You can’t see it. There 
is a great foolishness, an incongruity, in an invis- 
ible expression, causing the body corporeal, a tan- 
gible substance, to stand up and be butchered!” 
“Did you not, a short time since, say that duel- 
ling should be encouraged by law?” 

“No, never! Isaid it should be suppressed; 
that there should be no penalty, no arresting one 
for fighting. But every one is not like me—one 
half of the people are fools. Now I would be the 
most circumspect person in the world, and very 
far from giving any one offence, if | knew he was 
not prohibited from shooting me, should he see 
cause to take exception to any expression of mine. 
But when one is outlawed, or incarcerated for 
sending a challenge, 1 can spit in my enemy’s 
face, call him what names I please, and cap the 
climax of my revenge, if I can only provoke him 
to challenge me. If he does it, J can have him 
clapped into prison, and so ends all fear of him.” 

“But that would be dishonorable, Tom.” 

“It would depend on contingencies. If I was 
conscientiously opposed to duelling, it would be 
right to enforce the laws of my country. If he 
will not challenge me, let him spit back, abuse 
me in turn, and I will let him alone; and so quar- 
rels will have an end, without bloodshed. From 
the bottom of my heart, | abominate duelling! 
There is no utility init: in all disputes, one or the 
other must infallbly be wrong. Let them sift, 
investigate, do anything to discover who is in er- 
ror, but fight. For if one falls, the argument is 
ended—and his speech, which might have been 
the true one, is lost forever. I like peas, better 
than bullets—never fight a duel, Geoffey.” 

“But I may be pledged, this one time, Tom.” 

“Yet, thank heaven, there’s a respite, before 
your time comes on. I pray heaven that Lord 
Comly may kill kis man!” 

“That would end the argument, Tom—and 


” 
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Lord D *s speech, which may be the true one, 
will be forever lost.” 

“I would quibble, Geoffrey, to bring you through 
a knotty case—none other.” 

“Thank you, Tom, and I confess ‘your reason- 
ing has made sor. 2 impressions on me. | am hun- 
gry, and fancy I could relish the peas you tempt- 
ingly mentioned.” (To be Continued.) 


(Original.) 


TONINA. 
NO. I. 


If I may not see thee, Nina, 
Save stealthily and lone, 

Shall the thought dwell with me, Nina, 
That our hearts vibrate as one? 

Shall the fount of love be ever stirr’d, 
With memories of thee? 

Speak, dearest, speak the welcome word, 
And say, thou'lt think of me. 


I may mingle in the crowd, Nina, 
While thou art far retired; 
I may scarcely breathe aloud, Nina, 
The hopes thou hast inspired; 
But my silent joy shall be complete, 
If thou but whisper me, 
That the cherished hopes I deem so sweet, 
Are cherished hopes with thee. 


1 had deemed it weakness, Nina, 
Thus to talk a month ago; 

For my heart was bleakness, Nina, 
And its soil was crowned with snow; 

But the Sun of love from beaming eyes, 
Hath left its beauty there, 

And thy emiles have wakened paradise, 
In the desert of despair. 


At duty’s altar, Nina, 
Awhile we need must bow; 
But I ne’er shall falter, Nina, 
In the love I bear thee now. 
And while my heart, thou gentle one! 
Turns willingly to thee, 
Pledge me that thine in unison, 
As fondly turns to me. 


Baltimore, 1841. Carpia-Amor. 


\ (Original Translation.) 


= 
AN ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XV. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


BY ESTHER WETHERALD. 

Louis XV., in his leisure hours, was very fond 
of indulging in voluptuous entertainments. He 
was, also, very fond of the chase, as most of his 

| prodecsesens had been. The gratification he re- 
| ceived from hunting, was increased by the reflec- 


| 


‘ é 
tion that he should enjoy two pleasures after it. 


When he had hunted, he ate better, and loved 
more; or rather, he ate more, and loved better.— 
The courtiers, discreet servants of his desires, 
took care, that at the chateau where he deigned to 
| stop, he should always find a splendid banquet 
| prepared, and the most beautiful and witty ladies 
| of the noblesse, as guests. 
| This sort of life continued, till some serious ill- 
ness brought its black train of physicians and 
j priests. Louis then became very virtuous, till 
| the paroxysm of the fever was over, which some 
It 
was in the forest of Senart, that he usually hunt- 
ed the roebuck and the stag. Two chateaux on 
the left bank ofthe Seine, frequently received him 
on these occasions—Soisy-sous-Etoiles, and Petit- 
Bourg. At one of these, he would remain the 
greater partof the night, sometimes until morn- 
ing. But when he did so, he had to enter Paris, 
in view of the early-rising citizens, an object of 
suspicion. 
Perfectly obedient to the caprices of Louis, and 
recompensed according to their special zeal, and 
more easy to describe than to justify, courtiers of 


| persons thought no great sacrifice to religion. 


a certain class took upon themsclves the direction 
of the clandestine movements and secret pleasures 
of the king. Their labor was not without re- 
ward. Many titles were bestowed about that pe- 
riod, of which the suburb St. Germain knows the 
jorigin. These friends of the king preceded him 
at the chateau where he was to stop. Some of 
them knew how to givea novel and luscious ap- 
pearance to the dishes of which the feast was com- 
posed; their expert hands placed the wax lights in 
the position most favorable for displaying the at- 
tractions of female beauty collected for the even- 
ing. Others excelled in preparing agreeable sur- 
prises. They would cause to appear in the path 
of the king, as if by chance, some beautiful pea- 
sant girl. The next day it was a reaper who had 
strayed from her comrades, or a ferry woman 
asleep in her boat. It is true, these women were 


not always of rustic origin, but kings do not in- 














spect closely, and Louis did not spend much time 
in observation. 

One autumn evening, the king on returning 
from the chase, desigued to sup, as usual, at the 
chateau of Petit-Bourg. The night was beauti- 
ful, though unattended by the moon. 
mering beauty ofa starry sky, added to its charms. 
In spite of the most piquant and delightful dis- 


The glim- 


course, and the swect intoxication of champagne» 
the king arose to depart. An omen warned his 
companions of the chase, not to follow him. Ap- 
parently he wished to be alone. The motive of 
his absence was too well understood to cause re- 
mark. It was evident he anticipated some unu- 
sually alluring adventure. 

With burning cheeks, and a buoyant step, he 
was crossing the last apartment, which opened 
upon a terrace, when a lady he had not seen at 
the table, arose from a sofa where she had been 
Janguidly reclining, and stood before him.— 
It was the Countess de Mailly,—one of the five 
charming daughters of the Marquis de Nesle.— 
The king was evidently astonished. This was not 
an encounter that he desired. His love for Madam 
de Mailly, had been declining for some years. 

Without giving the king time to interrogate her, 
she told him in that tone ofauthority which women 


generally assume when they have lost their influ- | 


ence, that she had learned with astonishment, 
(with indignation she would say,) that the vacant 
place of Lady of Honor had been granted by the 
queen, to another. That it was painful to think 
of, too shameful, too absurd to believe.” 

In the most polite manner possible, the king as- 
sured her, “that the queen had not yet appointed 


any one, and that he certainly should not forget | 


her claims when the appointment was made.” 

After a few other gracious phrases, the king 
kissed his hand to the Countess. 

‘He wishes to be alone,” thought she. ‘‘A fa- 
vorite awaits him in the park; my influence is at 
an end!” 

She was not mistaken. The king had no long- 
er any attachment for her, except what arose from 
courtly associatious. She walked cautiously be- 


hind the king, and soon reached the shadow of 


the trees in the park. Her suspense did not last 
long; she heard the steps of two persons in the 
neighboring walk, and listened with palpitating 
heart, to their conversation. 

The king said: ‘You are very beautiful; why 
will you not shine at the court, where you would 
be the very centre of admiration, and secure adora- 
tion? Come! A place is ready for you! The 
queen has need of a Lady of Honor; the situation 
will be offered to you to-morrow. Accept it in 
the name, and for the sake of, my love!” 


«In Anecdote of Louis XV. 





a glove alone breaking the stillness of the scene. 
The Countess de Mailly was wounded to the leart, 
by the darts of ambition and jealousy. Shame 
and grief! She had recognized the woman to 
whom the king was speaking in this adoring 
manner. 

After some farther conversation, which grew 
more ardent each moment, the couple separated 
hastily, having heard a slight noise. Madam de 
Mailly continued to follow the steps of the king. 
| ‘This scene is bewitching!” 
| who is now coming towards me? 1am truly for- 
tunate this evening!” 


thought Louis; “bat 





‘“‘Madame de Lauraguais, as I live!” exclaimed 
| the king. 
could not have anticipated so blissful a meeting!” 


“Excuse my astonishment, madam; | 


“Madam de Lauraguais!” ejaculated sarcastical- 
ly the Countess de Mailly—biting the little finger 
of her glove. ‘She also, ha!” 

“Tam alarmed!” exclaimed Madam de Laura- 
| guais. 
| “Compose yourself, madam! Take my arm!— 
What troubles you thus?” said he. 





“I espied just now, in the lower walk of the 
| park, some person—an acquaintance of yours, 
‘doubtless. It was a lady.” 

/ “A woman!” thought the king—“a third! 
| friends have surely a zealous care for me!” 
| Think not of alarm!” said the king to the 
| duchess; “hearken only tomy gratitude; how can 
[ ever thank and love you sufliciently fur this 
| great favor?”’ 
“Yet another whom he loves!” murmured the 
| Countess. 
“Yet another whom he loves!” ejaculated the 
| lady who had first met Louis, on his entrince into 
the park, and who was now standing only a few 
| steps from him. 

“Sire!” said Madame de Lairaguais, “your 
love for me is not so ardent as you pretend!” 

“Why do you speak thus strangely, beautiful 
| duchess?” 

“It is said that you have already promised the 
| place of honor to my sister Louise, the Countess de 
Mailly.” 

“It is not so, L assure you. It is false!’ 

“It is, also, reported, that you will give it tomy 
sister Felicite.” 

‘‘Another slander!” exclaimed he. 

“My fall is already known!” thought Madain 
de Mailly. 

“Pretty behaviour, truly, on the part of a_ 
| younger sister!” thought she whom Madam de 
| Lauraguais had called Felicite. 

“And who will have the place of the Lady of 

Honor?’ repeated Madam de Lauraguais; who, 


My 


9 








Silence for a moment reigned. The kissing of| with infinitely less beauty and wit than her sis- 
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ters, had the sien earnestness of wanueloned | “If my sister, the vanaaee Pa Mailly, could wily 


and sanguine youth. 


ating tone. 

“Will your majesty deign to inform me, why I 
have been furced hither?’ exclaimed a fourth wo- | 
man, coming suddenly up to the king, who was 
almost overwhelmed with surprise and confusion, 
by the apparition; “I may truly say, this honor | 
Was unsolicited by me!” 

At her approach Madam de Lauraguais had 
disappeared. | 

“This is unfortunate,” thought the king; ‘‘my | 
friends have heard me praise the beauty of the | 
Marchioness de Flavacourt, and have brought her 
by force, to Petit-Bourg. I have been too well 
served this evening.” 

‘‘Madam!” replied the king, (who was not of- 
ten disconcerted by incidents of this kind,) ‘‘an er- | 
ror has been committed. I will inquire into the | 
cause, though I confess it will be painful for me to | 
complain of it.” 

“Some men overthrew my coachman,” continu- 
ed the lady. “One of them took his seat and 
drove me hither; | am of the heuse of Nesle, 
Marchioness of Flavacourt.” 

“] will send you back to your residence, 
madam, with all the honors due to your person. 
My valets will escort you with pleasure!” 

“These marks of respect, sire, affect me sensi- 
bly; but I fear [ should lose more honor than I 
shuuld gain by them. Permit me toretire with as | 
little observation as possible, satisfied with the re- 


paration your majesty deigns to make me.” 
“[ still owe youa greater favor, enchanung 
marchioness,” replied the king, exchanging af- | 


fected reserve fur the language of gallantry, and 
unconscious that near him, were the Countess de 
Mailly and her two sisters—three women! all list- 
ening with equal vexation, and an equal desire to 
see on what terms the king and the marchioness | 
would separate. 

“Sire,” continued she, “Task one favor of your 
majesty. Permit me to refuse the situation offered 
me to-day, bythequeen. Long since | renounced | 
appearing at the court, and I have not disguised | 
the cause of my repugnance. The Countess de 
To-day, the queen of- 





| 


Mailly, is not your wife. 
feced me the place of Lady of Honor; and this | 
evening 1 have been. forcibly brought to Petit- 
Bourg. I will not attempt an interpretation of 
these occurrences, but profit by them, and with 
your permission, retire.” 

The Countess de Mailly, concealed the while, 
mirmured, “It is finished. They conspire against 
me. They replace me with my stster Hortensia 
The king is in love with all three!” 

The futute Countess de Viationille ejaculated, 

Vol 1—45. 


| her 


only four of them, returned his affection. 


| resistance. 


| ‘have heard this!” 
“Guess!” replied the king, in his most insinu- 


“If my sisters, the Countesses de Vintimille 


| and de Mailly, could have been here!” said Madam 


de Lauraguais, to herself. 
‘Adieu, charming marchioness!” said the king; 


| “and believe, in parting, that it is IT who have 
| been in the greatest danger in this scene.” 


This last conversation had brought Louis and 
the lady, close to the chateau. She was turning 


| to regain her carriage, and the king was ascend- 


ing the steps of the mansion, when all the ladies 
and gentlemen who had supped with him that 
night, appeared at the door, preceded by men 
bearing torches. They came to present him the 
beautiful Duchess of Chatouroux, who had hast- 
ened from Paris, to thank the king for having 
caused her to be appointed Lady of Honor to the 
queen! 

Five sisters suddenly stood revealed to each 
other! They were the Countess de Mailly— 
sister Felicite, the Countess de Vintimille 
—the Duchess de Lauraguais—the Marchioness 
de Flavacourt, and the Duchess de Chatouroux 


; —all daughters of the Marquis de Nesle. 


The fact was, that Louis loved them all; but 
The 
Marchioness de Flavacourt continued firm in her 
She is the only one of these sisters, 
of whom history has, strangely, given us no ac- 
count. 


Runninc a Mucx.—Bentley’s Miscellany tells 
the fullowing strange story of the Malays:—“On- 


| ly one way is thought, by the religious Malay, to 


Jead straight to heaven, and on this he resolves; 


| he offers up his prayers, performs his ablutions, 
| and prepares to “‘run a muck.” 
| thus determines, first vows to his God to destroy 


The fanatic who 


|every living thing he may meet on his path; to 
| spare neither sex nor relationship, to turn neither 
| to the right nor to the left, but to sacrifice all in- 
discriminately, till he himself in turn be sacrificed. 
He first proceeds to oil his body all over, to elude 
capture as long as possible, for the more victims 
| he makes, the more certain is his road to heaven. 
He casts off every thing that may be caught at; 
shaves his head, lest he should be seized by the 
hair; takes a very large portion of opium orsome 
other maddening poison, then arming himself with 
a knife o¢ creece in either hand, he rushes forth 
‘to immolate all he may encounter.” 


A THREAT. 

An angry threat, how oft it falls 
Into the speaker’s breast— 

And louder thay the thunder calls, 
When all the world’s at rest. 
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(Original.) 


THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 


A POETIC TALE. 


*T was summer o'er the Andes, that rich time 
When Nature languishes beneath the smile 

Of her fond lord the sun, and seems to bend 
Beneath the burden of the infant fruits, 

Like a young lovely mother, whose rich breast 
Js given to herchildren, while her eye 

Rests with a gentle smile on him whose love 

Is her Jife’s light and beauty. Every vale 
Promis’d a glorious harvest, and the hills 

Nurs’d on their sweiling bosoms, myriad fruits, 
And all was full of promise and of joy, 

In the bright heaven, and on the glad green earth. 
Thew hite rob’d mountainpeaks look’d calmly down 
Upon the lovely prospect, while they seem’d 

To drink forever the pure light of heaven, 

And wear no hue of earth, like holy saints 
Whose thoughts, and conversation are in heaven. | 
Beneath this vale of loveliness there liv’d 

A low and shuddering sound, as if some fiend, 
Hating the Eden beauty of the scene, 

Growl’d forth his vengeful passions. 

The wild goat paus’d upon the mountain-steeps 
And listen’d fearfully. Even the birds 

Suspended their sweet notes from time to time, 
With trembling wing, and apprehensive air. 

A white rob’d female form flitted alone 

Along the mountain path, now with light step 
Climbing the swelling hill, whence fall in view 
Lay a neat hamlet bosom’‘d in rich trees 

Where the bright river sung along the vale, 

And seem’d to linger in each shadowy nook 
Conversing with the flow’rs, and giving back 
Their smiles, and fragrant kisses. The fair girl 
Turns apprehensively, and glances back 

Along the devious path, until her eye 

Rested in that soft vale. Spell-bound she seem’d 
And her apparent terror of pursuit, 

Melted to fond emotion as her gaze 

Seem’d singling from that casket of delight, 
The jewels it held dearest. Therethey lay— 
Her father’s dwelling with its clustering trees 

Its garden, fields, and vineyards. All the haunts 
That her young heart had lov’d, all the green bows 
That overhung the waters, where the birds _ 
Builded their nests, and sung their richest song. 
She clasp’d her hands, and rais’d her tearful eyes— 
‘Oh God shall I no more behold my home? 
If sol pray thee guide my wayward feet, 

And let thy blessing rest upon the hearts 

That I leave desolate.” With swimming eye 
She scan’d the mountain path,and then the dear vale 


—~ _ 


And seemed irresolute. What voice was that? 
Who call’d Melissa? Ah, she knew the tones; 
Her eye no longer dwelt upon the vale, 

But like a bird, she darts toward the wreath 

Of vine-bound shrubbery which bloom’d along 
The bases of the rocky pinnacles 

That veil'’d their faces with the clouds of heaven, 
Inspiring awe and worship. Flitting on 

Like a bright meteor o’er a cloudy sky, 

Her dazzling form appear’d; now sparkling o’er 
Some bright green hillock,now half lost in shade— 
Then for awhile concealed amid the bow’rs 

Of clustering trees and blossoms, till at length 

A manly form sprung from a thick dark shade 
And clasp’d her to his heart. 


“Oh precious love!” 
He whisper’d. “This is bliss, although we meet 
This once, to part forever. Why, O why 
Art thoua rich man’schi d? Had’st thou been born 
A peasant’s daughter, | had won thy hand, 
And my small cot amid the vine-clad hills, 
Had been as biessed as the ring duve’s nest. 
But now we part. I leave my native land 
To die a victim on some battle field; 
And thou wilt wear amid surrounding wealth, 
A sorrow-s'ricken heart, and tearful eye.” 
‘*No, no, I did not come to say fareweli!” 
The blushing maiden cried: ‘*1 will be thine. 
What unto me were wealth without thy love? 
What were all others’ smiles, if thy bright eye 
Were absent, wet, and weary, for my sake?” 
‘Melissa! Wouldst thou, then, for me forget 
Thy father’s house with all its blessed things 
And treasures of affection? Generous girl, 
I will not take advantage of thy love, 
And ignorance of life. I could notsee 
Thy fair form bending ’neath unusual toil, 
And pining for accustom’d luxuries, 
Which my stern lot withholds. Deem me not 
Or faultering in my worship, when I say, 
I would not wed with thee, if on thy head 
A father’s curse lay like a winter cloud 
Shutting all sunlight ever from the soul, 
To which I still must turn for all my joy, 
And light, and consolation! Could I hope 
To drink the streain of rapture from thine eye, 
While thy fond mother wept by day and night, 
The disobedience of the child she lov’d 
With that enduring, strong, and holy love, 
Which mothers only feel. Dear, lovely girl, 
Could we, as wedded parents, look to heaven 
In confidence of blessings, while the grief 
Of your forsaken parents, cried to God 
For retribution? Weep not, precious one, 
If ought could add a bitter to the lot 
Of thy poor outcast, ’tis the consciousness, 
That thou art wretched. J go forth to die; 
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Lost utterly to thee!” 


Great God! that crash, 
Have the rock-tow'rs of the old mountain fall’n? 
Ha! now how hideously the billowing fire 
Convulses the strong mountains! Where, Oh 
where 
Shall I find safety for thee? 


Deadly pale 
She lean’d upon his shoulder, and they sought 
A cavern in the everlasting rock, 
Where they knelt down, and wailed the event. 
The bosom of the earth heav’d fearfully, 
As with convulsive sobbings, and a groan 
As of a world in torture, fill’d the air. 
Then all again was silent, trembling, fear, 
And cold anticipation. Then a shout, 
A detonation, as ifearth was rent 
From pole to pole; and then a wild, shrill ery 
From man, and beast, and bird went up to God. 
The day was black with ashes, and fierce show’rs 
Of splinter’d rocks, fell hissing on the earth, 
And writhing flames leap’d madly up toward hea- 

ven, 
Flashing through the dense darkness horribly, 
Like damned spirits in their flaming shrouds, 
Shouting their enmity against the law 
That doom’d them to that deep and sulph’roussea 
Of liquid fire that roll'd its swelling waves, 
With shrieks, and hisses, and a hideous din 
Of most infernal noises. Pea! on peal 
Of subterranean thunder, bellow’d forth, 
With sharpexplosions, like a cannonade 
When myriad foes it battles. Fiercely now 
The vast unfathomable crater boil’d 
And vomited red lava. Then the scene 
Became beyond expression terrible, 
And sighs, and sounds, torment the shuddering 
soul, 

Till it would fain bid rocks and mountains fall 
And hide them from that dread epitome 
Of the great day, in which the elements 
Shall melt with fervent heat, and earth run wild, 
Struck from her orbit into the dark sea 
Of space illimitable. 


Where were then, 
The tremblers in the cavern? Dumb with fear, 
And paraliz’d with horror, there they sat, 
Like marble statues, in each others arms. 
There was no throb of love in those wrung hearts 
That seem’d all pulselessly to wait for death! 
What, now, were all life’s hopes, and fears, and 


joys, 


Eternity! fearful Eternity 
| Claim’d every thought thatcurdl’d through their 
brain, 
In that most fearful hour, when God went forth, 
, In fiery terror, o’er the trembling hills, 
| Making the bellowing of volcanic fire, 
His trump to cal] to judgment. 


| That lately seem’d of such momentous weight? 


| 
| 


It is past! 
Heaven look’d serenely down upon the earth, 
And all was still, save a low rumbling sound, 
And the deep sighing of the fitful winds, 
That swept the desolated, joyless tract. 
Where are the vineyards, and the waving grain, 
The rich vines, and the bending fruit trees, now, 
That late gave such rich promise? All is gone— 
Blackness and ashes lie upon the waste, 
And that fair village by the clear cool stream— 
They who so lately dwelt within its halls, 
Might seek its site in vain. The lava-flood 
Hath drunk the stream, and fill’d the valley up, 
And lies agrey and billowy sea of stone. 
All, all is silent as the sepulchre, 
Except one voice of weeping. 


On a cliff 
Melissa with her lover, stands and mourns, 
Above her buried home. The noble youth, 
Upon whose arm she lean’d in her distress, 
Sooth’d her with loving words. ‘Lament not 

thus,” 

He said, ‘‘the home which, dearest one, but late, 
You offer’d to forsake, to be my bride. 
I’ll lead thee now to a far happier land, 
Where thou shalt be the song-bird of my cot, 
The fair rose of my rich and ample fields. 
Thy parents, if they have surviv’d this wreck, 
Will bless the union of our hearts, 
Since God has thrown the golden carrier down, 
And made our fortunes equal. Lyo1a Jane. 


GOSSIPPING. 


These are the spiders of society, 

They weave their pretty webs of lies and sneers, 
Aud lie themselves in ambush for the spoil. 
The web seems fair and glitters in the sun, 

And the poor victim winds him in the toil 
Before he dreams of danger or of death! 

Alas, the misery that such inflict! 

A word, a look have power to wring the heart. 
And leave it struggling in the net 

Spread by the false and crue!, who delight 


In the ingenious torment they contrive. 
L. E. L. 
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3 >> The following pathetic lines were address- 
ed recently to a friend, by the sweet poetess 
whose name heads them, when about to terminate 
a long-to-be-remembered visit to her relatives in 
this city. In order for them to be fully understood, 
it becomes necessary, to refer to the facts. They 
allude to the personal charms, and the early 
eeath ofa young lady between whom and ‘*Ame- 
lia,” existed an attachment strong and deep 
as such poetic minds alone might be supposed ca- 
pable of experiencing. She had addressed verses 
to her, before; and those had attracted the atten- 
tion of the lady to whom these were addressed— 
hence the enquiries to which they are designed as 
ananswer. A poetic heart—if we may use the 
expression—will ever employ the voice of poetry 
to give utterance to its emotions.—Ed. 


—— _ 


(Original.) 


LINES—TO MRS. S. OF BALTIMORE. 
BY AMELIA OF KENTUCKY. 


Lady! my mountain pathway wends 
Where thou wilt never dwell; 

And now to thee, and all my friends, 
I wave a last—farewel|! 

Far in the dim and distant west, 
On fair Kentucky’s shore, 

Still dwell the friends who love me best, 
And one whom I adore; 

And there, where fairy footsteps rove; 
Entombed among the flowers 

Still sleeps the friend I used to love 
In my young happy hours. 


Askest, if she was young and fair? 
Her charms can ne’er be told; 

The trembling lustre of her hair, 
Was radiant, radiant gold— 

Her mouth was like a rose-bud wet 
In summer's softest showers— 

Her eyes among the stars seemed set, 
Her feet among the flowers,— 

Her voice was like the softest blow 
Of some melodious breeze; 

Yes! che was young and fair, but oli! 
Her charms were more than these. 


Oh, how I loved her! yet methinks, 
Should friendship's glittering chain 

Unite, once more, its broken links 
Around my heart again, 

Those soft and melting orbs of thine 
That sparkle as they burn, 

From this too tender heart of mine, 
Would meet a soft return; 


Lines.—Time. 


For lady! till that first sweet even, 
Thou stol’st within my view, 

My mournful heart to her had given 
The softest throbs it drew. 


Oh, could thy glowing fancy trace 
The form my faney sees— 

The ringlets lifted from her face 
By every passing breeze— 

The clearness of her ample brow— 
Her orbs of hazel hue, 

Soft melting on thee—even thou 
W ould’st.Jove and mourn her too! 

She lived as lives a peaceful dove— 
She died as blossoms die; 

And now her spirit floats above, 
A seraph in the sky. 


Farewell! I ask no vow of thine, 
I feel no foolish fears; 

For, if thy heart be formed like mine 
For softness and for tears, 

Each whisper of the twilight breeze, 
Each murmur of the sea, 

Will fill thy heart with thoughts like these— 
Will fill it fall of me. 

Each floating cloud, each trembling star 
Will tell a tale of one, 

Who dwells from thee and thine afar, 
Beneath the setting sun. 

Baltimore, 1841. 


( Original.) 


TIME. 


It was one of the pithy remarks of Dr. Frank- 
lin, that “time is money;” and a truer saying, 
taken figuratively, does not grace the golden 
leaves of the Bible. Upon the observance of 
such maxiins, depends every thing that is great 
and noble. Cast your eye, for a moment, over 
the world, and see what the indefatiyable indus- 
try of a few minds, has accomplished. Monar- 
chies and Desoptisms have been overthrown, and 
The gospel has 

been preached where the lion was wont to tread, 
and the vulture’s eye to roam. ‘The mind has 
escaped from the iron coffin of superstition, and 
gone forth to explore unknown worlds. Chiristi- 
anity has emerged from the dark clouds of the 
east, under the guidance of Him whose eye never 
slumbered. 

In vain, to the sluggard, do the flowers cast 
their odors on the morning air, or the starry host 
come forth to light up the evening firmanent. He 

| sees no beauty in the works of nature, or of art. 


Republics built on their ruins. 


| While the mind of genius, is exploring other 
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worlds, and gathering fresh flowers and fruits in|} E DITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 
the fields of immensity; he sits among the rubish 
of olden times, a burden to himself, and acurse} PROF. CLEAVLAND’S LECTURE. 
to society _ 

Did we but reflect, that this life isa probation-} Tye lecture of this gentleman, who turned out 
ary state, in which we are to qualiy ourselves for | to be of Philadelphia, instead of this city, as ma- 
the society of angels, most certainly we would not ny supposed prior to his appearance—for they 





be prodigal of our time. While the Author of| supposed the name announced, was that of Dr. 


our being, is so sparing of it, that he gives time Cleavland—was very largely attended, and well 
but in moments, it is certainly surprising, that so} rewarded the auditory. His subject was the Lit- 
many hours are suffered to pass unnoticed. Man} erature of England, with reference, particularly, 
is desirous that his life may be prolonged, while he | to the past days of her career. We might have 
permits hours—I had almost said years—to pass | much to say in condemnation, as well as praise, 
away without proper improvement. Suns rise | touching different parts of this discourse; but a 


and set; and the sluggard is the same unimproved | press of unexpected matter this week, and unex- 





and unimproving being. R. D. W. | pected editorial duties, forbid our giving any 
thing more than a brief outline. We regret this 

(Original.) the more, in view of the fact, that there was, we 

— think, more material for comment in this lecture, 

THE FAREWELL. than any yet delivered before this association.— 


This, any one who heard it, will observe, when he 
reflects upon the many noted—we may say, vex- 
ed—questions dragged into the discussion—viz: 
Popery, the Reformation, Abolition, ete. The 
latter was, it is true, very delicately, and adroitly, 
jtouched. Yet, it did not require a very keen per- 
He said—"My faithless fair, we part,” | ception to decry a deep-seated sympathy on the 
Ang press’d her ‘ily hand; | 
“T leave thee with a broken heart, 
To seek o foreign land.” 


WRITTEN FOR THE ALBUM OF A LADY IN VIRGINIA. 


Ile met her in her father’s hall, 

' To bid a last farewell; 

Aad at her feet once more to fall, | 
His tenderness to tell; 


| part of Professor Cleavland, with the anti-slaw” 
/ery moveinents of the age. His eye became light- 
ed up with a glow of eloquence, when he came to 
| the passage which touched upon the “rights of 
man, as MAN.”’? We do not name this as objecting 
to lecturers treating such topics in a deliberative 
way. Wecan see no need of the usual foolish 
cry of “abolition!” raised about such efforts; and 
we are, furthermore, well prepared to draw a line 
of demarkation between anti-slavery views, (and 
even abolition views in the abstract,) and the 
doctrines of the modern Northern Abolitionists.— 
Nor do we mean to say, that Prof. C. is one of 
tlre latter. Dr. Channing, while he pens such bel- 
ligerent, and, we think, unbecoming fanatical sen- 
tences, with reference to Southern Slavery, asany 
one may find on any page of his recent review of 
“Gurney’s West Indies” —disclaims with the most 
holy abhorrence, any, even the slightest orange 
tinge, of Abolitionism. 

Concerning Popery—we say, as a firm protester 
against the very fundamental dogma of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, yet asa tolerant man—it 
were far better to leave such topics untouched.— 
The course of the Mercantile Association, is a 
popular course, and that word is compreliensive 
of the entire of the community, with all its di- 
versified political and sect distinctions. The au- 
diences at these meetings, are decidedly mixed.— 
Now, we utter all this, in view of the fact, quite 
observable,—that our Catholic friends betray fir 


The mvon was shining on the shore, 
The ship was by the lea; 

And back he turn’d to gaze once more, 
Then went upon the sea; 

She saw the gallant bark depart, 
And thought of future years; 

She felt she had a fickle heart, 
And turn’d away in tears. 


Fall many a night she fondly gave 
To wander on the lea, 

And gaze upon the moonlit wave, 
That gallant ship to see; 

The bark came back, the sails were bent 
Upon the silver shore; 

The Lady from her lattice leant— 
But he return’d no more. 

No. 12 South street. Mitrorp Barp. 


DEATH. 


—— ee 


With noiseless tread, Death comes on man, 
No plea, no prayer, delivers him— 
From midst of life’s unfinished plan, 
With sudden hand it severs him; 
And ready—or not ready—no delay, 
Forth to his Judge’s bar he must away! 
Schiller. 
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too much irritability on such points. We go 
for peace and a neu'ral literature, however, and, 
hence, put in our humble word of advice in time. 


We must make one more critical remark upon 
the lecture under notice. There was too much 
time taken up with apologies. We, positively, 
hatethem. Had Prof. Cleavland been content 


with the allusion to his pleasurable return to the 


city of his former home, we should have adinired 
his exordium greatly. The allusion ws delight- 
fully made, and evidently prepossessed the au- 
dience. 

The first part of the discourse, was tak¢h up 
with thoughts presenting an agreeable coincidence 
between his views, and those of Mr. Tyson, touch- 
ing war. Prof. C. is, evidently, no advocate of 
war-like movements. He gave striking facts 
drawn from a contrast of the career of the Spar- 
tans, a martial, and Greciaus, a literary people, 
to prove the durability of literary fame, and the 
perishability of martial achievements. This fact 
was happily illustrated, by reference to Hector 
and Homer. The Poet will live in the memory 
of generations yet to come, when the Warrior's 
brave deeds at the memorable siege of Troy: 
shall have been entombed in oblivion. Destroy 
the [iad of Homer, and where would be the se- 
curity fur the fame of the many martial names 
emblazoned on its pages’ Mr. Cleavland, like- 
wise, drew contrasts between the works of art, 
and those of literature. The marble columns, 
and speaking statuary of past ages, must turn to 
dust; but the books of authors—such as Job, 
(whom he characterized as the oldest writer 
known)—will live in their primitive form, or their 
precepts becoming diffused through the literature 
of each succeeding age, will continue to enlighten 
and cheer the inquiring mind. Furthermore— 
the book goes every where—enjoys a sort of 
ubiquity—while the statue stands motionless — 
One in a million, cannot hope to visit the former; 
the latter does not wait to be visited. Books seek 
out, on their errands of benevolence, the teach- 
able minds of all times, and of all countries.— 
They put on the garments of every clime, and 
assume the language of the same, and go furth 
blessing the nations to the end of time. We do 
not pretend to give the lecturer's eloquent phraso- 
ology, or even to follow his train of thought, 
closely; but the foregoing will indicate the profit- 
able drift of this part of the address. 

The lecturer said, that he would not attempt to 
define “literature.” It was difficult—exceedingly 
so. Butheattempted todrawa line ofdemarkation, 
between Literature-proper and Science. He made 
the former to consist in whatever labors of the in- 
tellect dependent on the assistance of the imag- 


ination and the moral emotions, and having the ' characteristics. 
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welfare of the heart, and the development of our 
moral nature, in view—the latter consists in those 
achievements of mind, tending to increase the 
comfurts of the body, and provide for a successful 
conduct of the affairs of the presert life. In the 
main, we were very well satished with this divi-ion 
—which, of course, looks to sub-divisions. The 
influence of Religion upon Letterr, was beauti- 
fully illustrated, in the writings of various old 
English Ewayists and Poets; and the beauties of 
Bible-literature, and the good effects of the con- 
trol of its ethics, over the literature of the past, 
were happily portrayed. As remarked by our 
friend of the “Methodist Protestant,” when re- 
ferring to the progress of the lecture-system in 
our city —it is gratifying to note the universal re- 
spect which the Bible, and Christianity, receive 
from the mouths of the various gentlemen who 
have so greatly contributed to the entertainment 
of our community. But, we must pass rapidly 
on, without noticing many interesting topics. 

We have not time to do justice to portions of 
the lecture, relating to Alfred the Great, and 
William the Conqueror, as the English dislike to 
hear him styled. Nor can we dwell upon the in- 
| fluence of Norman customs upon the cast of Eng- 
| lish mind. ‘The character of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
one of the first of English poets, was commented 
on in @ tone which indicated an acquaintance 
with, and admiration of, his writings. Chaucer 
has well been called the “day star,” and the “fa- 
ther,” of Anglo-Saxon poetry. For originality 
and force of conception and figures of speech at 
once graceful and forcible, he was surely remark- 
able. His Canterbury Tales, though begun when 
advanced in life, display all the freshness and 
buoyancy incident to youth. To quote the lan- 


ts of a certain author —‘Compared with his 


predecessors, his contemporaries and many of his 
successors, he is absolutely unrivalled.” After 
Chaucer’s time, there was an evident relapse in 
English poetry, that manifests its presence in the 
varied productions of his followers. 

That trite theme, the discovery of Paintine in 
the 15th century, was dwelt upon in a manner 
which placed its glorious consequences in a pleas- 
ing light. How astounding the contrast between 
authors in previous times, and their situation 
now-a-days. Their winged thoughts now fly with 
the rapidity of locomotive mach 'nery, from point 
to point, and from country to country—bearing 
the blessings of knowledge to the lowly hut, as 
well as to the palace. The printing of the Bible, 
and of Tindal’s Testament, and their influences— 
the opposition he encountered—were treated of 
hy Prof. Cieaviand, hkewise. He dwelt upon 
the eras of Elizabeth and Anne—shewing their 
The great master-minds, that 
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made the Elizabethian era to stand out so mark- | and great research of the latter, and the la- 
edly on the p»ge of English history, were brought | borious and judicious achievements of the former. 
in review before the audience. Addison and his | Bancroft has labored as one who felt the responsi- 
contemporaries were, also, introduced to notice. bilities of his undertaking. and the career of Pres- 
The character of his stvle, and the piety of his colt, struggling against the obstacles of blindness, 
heart, were examined, and the death-bed scene | and listening to the reading of barbsrous Spanish 


depicted—attesting, as it did, the glory ofa piety- | 
directed literature. The realter will remember | 
the incident. He sent for Lord Warwick, who 
was a profligate young nobleman, whom the 
Christian Essayist was anxious to reclaim, and 
calling him to his dying couch, and pressing his 
hand warmly, though feeble in voice, he said to 


him—“I have sent for you, that you might see in | 


what peace a Cliristian can die.” The characters 


of many other master-spirits—such as Shakspeare, 


Milton and Johnson, were named and commented | 


on eloquently—and their Christianized characters 
held in contrast with those of Intidel authors, both 
in England and elsewhere. Thedeeds and labors 
of French Scholars, Statesmen, and Warriors, 


were compared with those of similar men in the 


mother-land, to the setting of the fame of the 
latter in an enviable lght, while sinking the form- | 
er to infamy. 
ing tinker, Bunyan, working \ts wonders beneath 


The mighty genius of the wander- | 


gilling chains—the grief he felt for his poor af- 
flicted daughter, in care for whom he appeared 
to loose all consciousness of self-suffering—and 
the wniversal popularity and power of his Pil- 
grim’s Prozress—were all eloquently deseribed. 

Afier a deeply impressive passage touching the 
increased responsibilities of authors in this day of 
facile printing and free discussion, and some ot'ier 
fine things, which we have not room to note—the | 
lecturer delivered one of the finest apostrophes to | 
England, we have ever heard. It wassoul-stirring. 
Yet, we did think, it was overdrawn and hyper- | 
bolical. It was, surely, in striking contrast with 
a lecture delivered recently in Philadelphia, from | 
which we have given an extract in an adj icent 
column, entitled “England as she is.” We think | 
Prof. Cleavland must have been endeavoring to | 
draw a picture of England as she ought to be. 

Take this effort altogether, it was a capital af- | 
fair; and ene which, we hope, may be equalled by 
all of the Professor’s successors. 


| 


JARED SPARKS. 


| rare merit. 


| tion. 


| inferred from the fact, that he has been invited to 


records, is surely unparalleled in the authorship 
of America. He thus toiled until fen years were 
consumed in his task; and grand the work he had 
completed, when he gave the last volume of 
his “History of Ferdinand and Isabella” to the 


world. But without detracting, in the least, from 


| the merits of this, or other historians, we may ask 


—where is Jared Sparks?—why did Mr. Tyson 
omit his name? Is he not as much a historian as 
either Bancroft or Prescott? It is true, his great 
work is styled the “Life and Times of Washing- 
ton;” but this “History (so-ca'led) of Ferdinand 


‘and Isabella,” is fully as deserving of biography 


as itis. We view Mr. Sparks asa historian of 
He has exhibited a degree of toil 
and research, which few men would have under- 
gone. 

Besides the life of Washington, Mr Sparks pen- 
ned the lives of Franklin, Jay, Morris, and other 
worthy fathers of the Revolution; and he has pen- 
ned many other able works in the logy, &c.— 
While residing here, many years ago, as pastor of 
the First Independent Church, he wrote several 
controversial books. One of these, was—Letters 
to Rev. Dr. Wyatt, touching the nature of Epis- 
copacy, &c. le is now, we learn, engaged up- 
ou a “History of the American Revolution.” It 
was his great historical ability, no doubt, that 
secured him the chair which he now occupies in 
Harvard—that of Professor of History. There is 
no historian mure worthy of fame, than Mr. 
Sparks; and, under this belief, we seated ourselves 
to supply the omission which Mr. Tyson very 
strangely suffered to mark his discourse. We could 
not let so great worth pass from notice, without 
the commendation justly due. Should Mr. Sparks’s 
life be spared a few years longer, there may be 
other valuable works anticipated from his pen.— 
In proof of the restless energy of his mind, he is 
now engaged in the delivery of a course of lee- 
tures in New York, upon the American Revolu- 
The eminent success of his efforts, may be 


repeat his course, notwithstanding it was listened 


Tuere Was a passage of Mr. Tyson's lecture, to by crowds. It is well, that so great a theme 


last week, which attracted our particular observa- 
tion. Not having room to notice it ther, we call 
attention to it now, for the purpose of supplying 
what struck us as a strange omission. We refer to 
the notice of only two of our historians— Bancroft 
and Prescott. The lecturer, properly enough, 


and graphically, described the indefatigable zeal 


has been undertaken by sucha master-mind. 





New Yoru Mirror.—This journal has “‘de- 
scended” to the tomb of—newspapers. At least 
it would seem so—for we have not had a sight of 
it for weeks. 
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THE POETRY OF COAL. 


hh] 


“A veny queer idea, truly, that! 
fair reader—“‘what! poetry in a lump of stone- 
coal?’ Yes, there is poetry in every thing, though 
its presence is, often, unsuspected by the crowd.— 
But it will not come to us in an unreflecting 
mood. We must seek forit. Nature is full of 
poetry—and her melody is far sweeter, thong! un- 
written, than the greater port of all that bard- 
lings have sung. So it seemed to us, as we gazed 
upon a huge rock of anthracite coal, placed be- 
fore the door of Mr. McEiderry'’s office, in Lom- 
bard streot, and thought of the spot from whence 
it camo—of which we shall speak presently. Its 
weight is 2.963 pounds, and it is most beautifully 
striated, presenting, st once, almost every tint 
of the rainbow'’s colorings. It was taken from 
one of the mines of that enterprising and useful 


exclaims some 


association of wealth and intelligence—the Bat 


viwone Coat Company—whoee exertions have 


so long furnished a means of comfort at once 
economical and delightful. “Delightful'" who 
can doult it? «No one that has ever experienced 
the bliss of a good coal-fire 


of ‘ec al brook" — buy 


Geo, reader, and 
view thie specimen ot 
it, and seat your-elf be‘ore a well i:nited grate— 
and tell us, whether there & net poetry in con? — 


whether there is not « towe of melody anewe ring 


to tone, in the whisthag wind without, and the 


humming voice of the ascending fame? The 
merchant and the arian may not have noted 
this ia the hurry and bustle of money-toils; but ‘tis 
so. And, in order to realize the pootry of coal, 
they need only think of the varied scones in a city 
like ours, to whose enjoyment this same anthra- 
cite contributes. At the very moment that it ix 
imparting a delightful warmth to the counting- 
room and the work-shop, and causing the bellows, 
and the ringing anvil and hammer, to send forth 
melody—it is a welcome guest in the halls of gay- 
ety and of social glee—and as well in the home- 
circle of the proud mansion and the humble hut. 

But whence came this specimen of Nature's 
wares, which has called up these associations?— 


From Wilkesbarre, in the “Valley of Wyoming.’ 


“Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies, 
The happy shepberd-swains had nought to do, 
But feed their flock on green declivities, 


Or skim, perchance, thy lakes with light canoe. 
* . . . * * . . 


And aye those sunny mountains half way down, 


Can the name of any thing be associated with 
this romantic valley—whose scenes of rural beau- 
ty, and peaceful shades, have been drenched in 
blood, and scorged with fire—without becoming 


| way or another. 
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| poetical? Wonder not, then, that we speak of the 


poetry of coal. The scene ia, indeed, changedi 
but, yet, poetry is there. The voice and stroke 
of the busy miner, itis true, can be heard instead 
of the notes of the flageolet, so beautifully allud- 
ed to by Campbell, and the athletic form, and toil- 
stamped brow of the coalman, may be seen inthe 
place of the smile-lit eye, and youthful frame of 
the careless shepherd-boy—but still poetry is there 
—the poetry of life—busy life. If there is ‘poe- 
try in Birmingham,” there is, also, at Wilkes- 
barre. The surrounding hills re-echo the hum of 
ludustry, as it goes up from the vallies, mingling 
with the ‘voice of many waters’ that course 
their, way, vein-like, through the same. Daily 
are achievements wrought there, that tell upon 
the condition of thousands—nay, that are actual- 
ly revolutionizing the modes of human subsistence. 
This may not be poetry of birds and flowers—of 
elfs and dryade—but it is far. It is 
the poetry of mighty Human-force struggling 
with giant power, against the obstacles of Nature, 


deeper 


directed the while, by the Genius of a woader- 


working age : 


LEARNING. 


I as no enemy to learning—no enemy to col- 


leges. On the contrary, | am the sterdfest friend 


of both, Bat Lam opposed to having them beth 
over-rated as they are; and the advantages of beth 
sv abuodantly exagverael, by the great mass of 
our pe ple—as if no other learning were valuable; 
no other knowledge worth having. 

I would reaund them of the basket-maker; the 
only man of a large crew cast ashore among sav- 
ages, who was able to turn his past acquisitions to 
account; while the remainder sat twirling their 
thumbs, liable every moment to be knocked in the 
head for their ignorance, the basket-maker was 
made a chief on the spot, and almost worshipped 
for his ingenuity. 

Or | might remind them of that other crew 
taken by a Barbary corsair. When they were 
carried before the Dey, he inquired their several 


occupations. The riggers, and blacksmiths, and 


’ carpenters were all sent off to the dock-yard. The 


sailors hada comfortable berth provided for them, 
and even the oflicers were turned to account, one 
At last his highness came toa 
literary man; a passenger anda poet; what to do 


| with him, for along while, his highness could not, 


for the life of him say—till at last, on learning 


| that the prisoner was a man of sedentary occupa- 


. * 9 ”) ‘ 
Would echo flagevlet trom some romantic town.” | tions, and having the term explained by the in- 


terpreter, he ordered the poet a pair of feather 
breeches and sat him to hatching chickens. 

And now which of these two was the educat- 
ed man—tle poet or the basket-maker?—.Véal. 





